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FOREWORD 


BY 
Viscount Hatpane oF Croan, O.M., F.R.S., 
President of the College 


Tue history of Birkbeck College has a special “* heur- 
istic” value for higher education. By “heuristic,” 
an expression used more freely on the Continent 
than here, I mean the quality of suggesting a fresh 
method of development, capable of yet further 
application. The heuristic value in the present case 
is twofold. The history discloses how what was 
originally an institution for general popular educa- 
tion has been made to grow from being a place where 
knowledge had the aspect of fragments, into a place 
where it has become a living whole of the university 
standard. That history also shows how a large part 
of the motive force which impelled the transition 
could be derived from the students themselves. 
Rarely have undergraduates made an effort with so 
direct a purpose of raising the intellectual status of 
their College, or with so definite an outcome, as 
have the students of Birkbeck College. 

The secret of success appears to me to have been 
something one might expect to find among persons 
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who have been enthusiastic about higher education. 
They have taken that education, not as a mere 
external advantage, but as what they aspire to 
incorporate with their souls. Students who in the 
main have to earn their livelihood by work during 
the day, and who can study only in the evening, do 
not come to the evening classes which are the chief 
feature of this College lightly or merely for social 
reasons. They come, unlike a good many day 
students whose parents are rich enough to pay their 
fees and maintain them through a conventional 
course of study, because they feel themselves im- 
pelled to come. They have to make sacrifices in 
order to do this. They are as a rule more mature 
than their comrades in the day Colleges, and they 
seek education of the university type largely because 
they have found that life is not complete without it. 
It is the same passion that makes the miner or the 
factory hand come to the teachers sent by the 
University and the Workers’ Educational Association 
to the industrial centres, a desire for knowledge as 
an end in itself. But in the case of Birkbeck College 
the students are for the most part engaged during 
the day in occupations which have already entailed 
the kind of secondary education which is given in 
schools. ‘Their minds have to this extent, unlike 
those of the workmen, already been trained when 
they enter the portals of the College. 
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In other words, the evening student of the Birk- 
beck College kind, before he has entered his College, 
has combined some secondary education with a good 
deal of experience of how grown-up men and women 
think. Now of this class of student the authorities 
of Birkbeck College early became aware that the 
number was much greater than was commonly 
supposed. There were the would-be university 
students who could not attend College in the day ; 
there was the real passion in many of them for 
excellence in study as an end in itself. How was 
provision to be made for this new class? Such was 
the problem which the authorities of the College 
hadtosolve. It wasa difficult problem, just because 
it was anewone. The older fashioned university 
mind did not take kindly to a new type of student of 
whose capacity little was known to it. The public 
authorities did not realise that there was a new 
general question which was becoming pressing. 

The story told in these pages is consequently a 
really interesting one to students of educational 
history. It is the story of how a great problem has 
been solvedin the case of Birkbeck College,and of how 
a new class of university student has been established. 

The work is not complete. The great University 
in the centre of the Empire over the development of 
which there has been so much controversy has not 
yet found itself. But it is growing together out 
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of its Colleges. ‘These are steadily increasing their 
size and quality. There is room, moreover, within 
such a University for much variety. Indeed, 
provision for variety is essential, and is more likely 
to help towards unification into a great entirety than 
it is to hinder such unification. We have got beyond 
the days when narrow views and partisan claims can 
longer prevail. 

The place of Birkbeck College is marked out in 
public thought as a College in which evening 
students of the type I have referred to can take 
courses which, if pursued with individual success, 
will entitle them to present themselves for the full 
internal degree of the University. They will not 
be whole-time students, and their courses of study 
may accordingly have to be more extended in time. 
That does not matter so long as the principle of 
equality in standard is observed. As already said, 
the College seeks to give to its students an edu- 
cation which shall be a true whole, deficient in no 
single feature. In so far as this ideal remains in 
any point unfulfilled, it is not due to want of fore- 
thought or good-will or ability, but to cramped space 
and narrow resources. And the College, which has 
passed so many difficulties, now faces these with 
confidence based onthe experience of a hundred years. 

HaupaneE oF Croan. 
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PREFACE 


Tue history of Birkbeck College, which completes 
its first hundred years on the 2nd December 1923, 
should be of interest not only to those connected 
with the College, but to all who recognise the 
importance of adult part-time education. The 
College began as an institution for the education of 
*‘ working men,” then called ‘‘ mechanics”; and 
it has passed through various phases as an instrument 
of popular instruction and as a technical college, 
but it has preserved a characteristic tradition 
throughout its changes. Birkbeck College is now, 
as the London Mechanics’ Institution was a century 
ago, first, a partially self-governing association of 
students, and, secondly, an institution for part-time 
adult education of those who are actually at work 
in commerce and industry, in journalism, in the 
Civil Service, or in the schools. 

A college which is governed at least partly by its 
students is thereby connected with the tradition of 
the “ Southern” and the Scottish as contrasted with 
the “ Northern ” Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
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or Paris. The medieval tradition of our older 
universities maintains a standard of rare scholarship 
for those who are not yet adults, under the direction 
of a guild of teachers ; but Birkbeck College main- 
tains another tradition, that of education, partially 
controlled by those who are being taught. Secondly, 
it continues the tradition of part-time adult 
education which is quite distinct from that of 
colleges of the medieval type, but it is perhaps 
connected with a tradition still older than the 
medieval, the tradition of Athens, where the 
exercise of the intelligence was an interest of the 
craftsman, the trader, and the politician, rather 
than of the youthful specialist student. In spite 
of disadvantages, therefore, a part-time adult edu- 
cation may compare favourably with the educa- 
tion of a scholarly caste; for, in the first place, it 
may correct some of the simplicities of a more 
cloistered concentration, and, secondly, those who 
pay for their learning by their own efforts are 
perhaps more eager in the time they can afford to 
devote to it. 

Birkbeck College, then, is not a rival of institutions 
of the medieval tradition, but an experiment in 
another direction, which is of fundamental import- 
ance in a democratic society, in which the majority 
are compelled to depend for their livelihood and 
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their intellectual development upon a rendering of 
services. Its history, therefore, may be of interest 
to many who are not connected with it, for it still 
preserves the purpose of the original London 
Mechanics’ Institution of a century ago, providing 
a ‘‘ working ”’ class with the best education available. 
The ‘‘ mechanics,” or skilled workmen of that time, 
no longer live near the College, and the system of 
elementary education has now transformed their 
needs; the lawyers’ and accountants’ clerks of 
half a century ago have now other means of obtaining 
the technical instruction which was then given by 
the Birkbeck Institute; but the College still 
provides for the higher educational needs of those 
who are making their living while they increase their 
knowledge and their skill in the arts of life. Thus 
it has a specific function to perform, and its history 
will show how that function has come to be what 
it now is. 

The evidence on which this history rests has been 
in part already published. It consists of notices 
in the public press, and, in the early stages, chiefly 
in the London Mechanics Magazine. Some bio- 
graphies of those connected with the Institution 
also contain material, especially the biography of Dr. 
George Birkbeck, whose name the College now bears. 
But by far the most interesting and important source 
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for the College history is the complete collection of 
manuscript books of Minutes and Proceedings of 
the Governing Body and Committees of the 
Institution, which are now preserved at the College. 

As the events described in Chapter VII are so 
recent, it has been deemed desirable to state the 
facts without comment. 

The writing of this history would have been 
impossible without the assistance of those who have 
taken part in the events which are here recorded 
and those who have worked at the sources here 
used. ‘The thanks of the College are therefore due 
to the Principal, Dr. Senter, to Mr. J. H. Lobban, 
to Mr. F. A. Wright, to the Secretary, Mr. G. F. 
Troup Horne, to the Librarian, Miss Hildyard, 
and to former students, Mr. H. G. Richardson, 
Mr. B. M. Neville, Miss Keet, Mr. H. Broadley, 
and Mr. H. J. Fells. 

CBE iby. 


BirkBeck COoLuEcE, 
and December 1923. 
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THE FOUNDATION 


Birxpeck CoLLece was founded at a General 
Meeting held on the 2nd December 1823, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, when it 
was agreed to establish the London Mechanics’ 
Institution. The original name has been twice 
changed, first to the Birkbeck Literary and Scientific 
Institution in 1866 and finally in 1907 to Birkbeck 
College; but there has been no break in the 
development during the past hundred years and the 
same tradition has been consistently maintained. 
The meeting of the 2nd December 1823 had been 
preceded by smaller meetings of persons who felt 
the need of education for those who worked in 
industry; and the ideal which brought them 
together can be traced back to still earlier years. 
But the first signs of an organisation for adult 
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education are too indefinite for consideration here. 
It is enough for the present purpose to note that 
in 1800 George Birkbeck, then teaching science in 
the Andersonian Institution at Glasgow, found that 
he needed scientific instruments ; and, coming into 
contact with the workers who produced such 
instruments, he found them so eager to understand 
what they were doing that he established in the 
autumn of 1800 a class for their instruction. ‘This 
was known as the Mechanics’ Class : and it included 
as many as five hundred workers by the end of the 
first term. ‘The method was that of the lecture, 
and the subjects were closely connected with the 
technical work of the members of the audience. 
The class was carried on for three years until 1804, 
when the lecturer relinquished his post at the 
Andersonian Institution. But the same group of 
workers continued to attend classes after Dr. 
Birkbeck had left ; and the success of the experi- 
ment seems to have inspired the mechanics with 
a more ambitious scheme. 

In the summer of 1823, therefore, a group of them 
devised the constitution for a self-governing body 
of mechanics who desired the best education 
available, and they entered into correspondence with 
Dr. Birkbeck on the subject. As a result the Glas- 
gow Mechanics’ Institution was founded in the 
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July of that year; and was the direct cause of 
the foundation of the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, which is now Birkbeck College. 

Even before the Glasgow mechanics had founded 
their Institution, groups of workers had made 
sporadic efforts at organising adult education for 
themselves. For example, in 1817 Timothy Claxton 
had founded in London a Mechanics’ Institution 
whose members, all of them working men, used to 
meet for classes at their different houses ; but this 
society had ceased to exist in 1820. In 1823 the 
founders of the new London Mechanics’ Institution 
do not appear to have referred to this earlier 
venture ; but they knew of the demand of the skilled 
worker of the time to share in the knowledge which 
was then felt to be transforming society. 

The Minutes preserved at the College begin with 
a long explanation of the origin of the London 


1 The Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution was opened on 5th 
November 1823, Dr. Birkbeck being the first “‘ patron”; it was 
incorporated by a seal of cause from the Magistracy. In 1879 the 
Institution was reorganised and in 1881 the name was changed 
to College of Arts and Science. In 1886 the Glasgow Technical 
College was established and with this the College of Arts and 
Science was amalgamated. In 1912 this became the present 
Royal Technical College. Some of this information and other 
important details in regard to Dr. Birkbeck I owe to the kind- 
ness of the Principal and the Librarian of the Royal Technical 
College in Glasgow. 
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Mechanics’ Institution. It is there said that in 
September 1823 a copy of the Glasgow Free Press 
was sent to the editors of the London Mechanics 
Magazine ‘The account given in this paper of the 
Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution led the editors, 
J. C. Robertson and Thomas Hodgskin, to think of 
forming a similar institution in London, and 
therefore, in the Mechanics Magazine of 11th 
October 1823, they appealed to the mechanics of 
London to form an Institution. Many letters in 
response to this appeal were received by the editors, 
among them being one from Dr. George Birkbeck 
and one from Mr. Francis Place. Place did not, 
however, take an active part in the formation of 
the Institution. 

The three men, Birkbeck, Robertson,and Hodgskin, 
whom chance had brought together in the scheme 
for a Mechanics’ Institution, were of the most 
diverse character and opinions. Dr. George Birk- 
beck was a successful London physician in the social 
circle of Grote, Mill, and Ricardo. He was born 
on the roth January 1776, at Settle in Yorkshire, 
where members of his family still reside. His 
father was a banker and merchant ; his mother was 
a Braithwaite of Kendall; and both parents were 
members of the Society of Friends. The Birkbeck 

1 The magazine had been first published 30th August 1823. 
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armorial bearings, which are now used by Birkbeck 
College, had been granted in 1515 to an ancestor of 
George Birkbeck for his action in the defence of 
Carlisle. Dr. Birkbeck studied medicine in 1796 in 
Edinburgh and later in London. He then became 
a lecturer on chemistry and “ natural philosophy ” 
at the newly founded Andersonian Institution in 
Glasgow, as recorded above. In 1802, after the 
Peace of Amiens, he visited Paris, and in 1804, when 
he left Glasgow, he delivered courses of lectures in 
Birmingham. In 1805 he settled in London, to 
work as a physician ; and in 1819 he was a neighbour 
of George Grote in Broad Street, at whose famous 
breakfasts he met other leaders of Utilitarianism. 
From that circle of Liberalism and Reform Dr. 
Birkbeck afterwards drew his chief support for 
the establishment of the Mechanics’ Institution. 
Dr. Birkbeck himself was enthusiastic for the spread 
of the knowledge of the sciences among the workers 
in the trades and industries of the time, perhaps 
because of the comparatively recent alliance between 
science and manufacture; but he also certainly 
aimed at the general education of those who were 
working for their living and never restricted his 
teaching or influence to merely technical instruction. 
He was able to inspire affection among the mechanics, 
for he had a very generous and broad-minded view 
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of the needs of those who could spare time from 
their workfor study. But he had no general social or 
educational policy, and he avoided wherever he could 
the disagreeable possibilities of an education which 
might have revolutionary consequences. The 
admiration which his speeches express for royalties 
and the established order was natural and simple. 

Robertson and Hodgskin, on the other hand, did 
not take so mild a view of the social situation and 
definitely aimed at the transformation which popular 
education might accomplish. Thomas Hodgskin 
(1787-1869) had been a naval officer, but in 1823 
was an enthusiastic advocate for fundamental 
reforms in society. The new industrial system 
seemed to him to have the most disastrous results 
upon the poor, and he desperately opposed the 
complacency with which the new Political Economy 
was gilding by its theories the chains of Labour. 
He saw in the scheme for a Mechanics’ Institution 
an opportunity for promoting the efforts of the 
workers themselves to secure a place inthesun. To 
his mind the Institution was to be the source of 
such a new economic doctrine as he afterwards 
expressed in lectures there and published as Labour 
defended against the Claims of Capital (1825) and 
Popular Political Economy (1827). 

Robertson was a journalist and patent agent, with 
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social theories similar to those of Hodgskin and an 
even more vigorous temper. He too disliked 
philanthropy or charity and hoped that the 
mechanics themselves would establish and maintain 
their own educational institution. If he and 
Hodgskin had had their way Birkbeck College would 
have been even more thoroughly democratic than it 
has been; but their efforts to maintain their 
point of view in the Mechanics’ Magazine did not 
prove their scheme practicable. 

After the friendly reception of the idea of a 
London Mechanics’ Institution, the next step was 
to convene meetings of persons interested. A general 
statement of the plan for the Institution was drawn 
up by Robertson and Hodgskin and circulated in 
factories and to trade societies. This statement, 
given in the Minute Book, is long and somewhat 
turgid. It has the pomposity of the early industrial 
era. ‘“‘ England,” it says, “‘ though the first manu- 
facturing country in the world, is singularly deficient 
in schools for instructing the people in the 
Mechanical Arts.’ It is pointed out that Paris 
has such a school; and the conclusion is that 
London also should have one. The guiding con- 
ception of Robertson and Hodgskin appears in this 
phrase: ‘The principal object will be to make 
them acquainted with the facts of chemistry and of 
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mechanical philosophy and of the science of the 
creation and distribution of wealth.” 

The new Institution was, therefore, to provide 
instruction in what we should now call the physical 
sciences and that one social science which is now 
called economics. This instruction was for the 
sake of the mechanics or working men in the work- 
shops of London; and it was conceived as 
** practical”? in somewhat the same sense as any 
knowledge of the principles affecting one’s own trade 
or occupation is called practical, but it was not what 
was later called technical education. It should be 
noticed, however, that in this first statement of the 
purposes of the Institution, economics is mentioned 
as one of the subjects of instruction; and it can 
hardly have been regarded as a commonplace at that 
date to suppose that working men should have any 
** practical ” interest in “ the creation and distribu- 
tion of wealth.” Such an Institution, although it 
might inspire enthusiasm in a few, would naturally 
arouse suspicion at a time which was felt to be 
unsettled, if not revolutionary, when there was 
hardly any provision for the education of the poorer 
classes, and when unknown forces of combination 
among working men seemed to be directed by 
‘* agitators.” 

At the preliminary meeting on 11th November 
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1823, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the 
Strand, a few of those who had come in were ex- 
cluded as drunk, but the rest were serious and 
enthusiastic. Dr. Birkbeck was asked to take the 
chair. According to the Star of 12th November 
1823, “more than two thousand persons must 
have been present,” among them “numbers of 
respectable mechanics.” The Examiner of 16th 
November notes that ‘‘ not a single Tory attended 
the meeting or contributed to the support of the 
Mechanics’ Institution.” 

At this meeting a Committee was elected to draw 
up a constitution for the proposed Mechanics’ 
Institution, the names being : 


Dr. Birkbeck. 

John Martineau, Engineer (Employer). 
John Vallance. 

B. Bevan, Engineer (Employer). 
John Parry (Shoemaker). 

G. Maine (Engineer). 

W. Nash (Oilman). 

R. Mothershead (Engineer). 

J. Whitaker (Painter and Glazier). 
Richard Taylor (Printer). 

Francis Place (Tailor). 

Thomas Emmens (Carpenter). 
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J. Johnson (Smith). 

J. Nichol (Smith). 

J. McWilliam. 

T. Afford (Coachmaker). 


A subscription list was opened and the donors 
included Birkbeck, Brougham, Francis Place, Lieut.- 
Colonel Torrens, T. C. Hansard, and the editor 
of the Morning Chronicle, whose subscription of 
120 guineas was the largest.t 

After some further preliminary meetings, the 
Committee called a General Meeting for the 
foundation of the new Institution on znd December 
at the Crown and Anchor. At this General Meeting 
speeches were delivered, the vote was taken, and the 
first phase of the development of Birkbeck College 
began when the London Mechanics’ Institution was 
declared to be then and there founded. The 
General Meeting elected the Governing Committee 
and the results of the voting were declared at three 
o’clock in the morning of December 3rd. Dr. 
Birkbeck was elected President. 

There was, however, considerable opposition to 
be met. Opposition centred upon the supposed 
revolutionary character of the idea of education for 
those who were working in industry. Thus on 


1 Hodgskin was on the staff of the Morning Chronicle. 
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16th November 1823, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
under the heading “‘ Politics of Europe,” selected 
as a subject for discussion the London Mechanics’ 
Institution. ‘The editorial comment on the pro- 
posed Institution expressed the suspicion of danger 
as follows: ‘‘ What is wanted is practical mechanics 
—instruction in trades. . . . Science, in the very 
nature of things, must be confined to a few.”” The 
editor asks what the result would be if the crew of 
a ship were “‘ given the same education which is 
afforded to captains and lieutenants.” Would it 
render them better satisfied with their subordinate 
state of life, or would it render them “ impatient, 
fantastic and mutinous?” ‘The awful effect of 
mathematics is said by the editor to be well known, 
for “the unhappy scepticism in France has been 
justly ascribed to this cause.” ‘Thus the Institution 
was recognised to be not merely for technical 
training and it was associated in the minds of its 
opponents with strange views and dangerous social 
tendencies. 

The Sz. Fames’s Chronicle was even more hostile. 
In May 1825 it contained the following comment : 
‘““A scheme more completely adapted for the 
destruction of this empire could not have been 
invented by the author of evil himself than that which 
the depraved ambition of some men, the vanity of 
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others, and the supineness of a third and more 
important class, has so nearly perfected. It is 
nothing to the purpose to tell us that Mr. Brougham, 
or Dr. Birkbeck, or Mr. Huskisson cannot design 
the ruin of the country. Protesting against being 
understood to acquiesce in this assumption of the 
lawyer’s or doctor’s integrity or the minister’s 
wisdom, we say that, whatever their motives may be, 
every step which they take in setting up the labourers 
as a separate or independent class, is a step taken, and 
a long one too, towards that fatal result. Catiline 
and Cesar had different objects, but they pursued 
their objects by the same means, the severing of 
the lower classes from their superiors, and this 
means, as usual, tended to the same result. Mr. 
Brougham wishes, perhaps, for merely political 
purposes, to count a noisy mob on his side; Dr. 
Birkbeck’s motive may be purely professional ; 
Mr. Huskisson’s no more than innocently pedantic : 
they are all three, however, scattering the seeds of 
evil, the extent of which the wisest amongst them 
cannot anticipate.” 

On the other hand, the Examiner of 16th Novem- 
ber 1823 had a vigorous article in support of the 
extended education of which the new Institution 
was a sign. It makes the point that if education 
is widespread “‘ when revolution is brought about 
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(and this very diffusion of knowledge makes its 
occurrence certain) it will be managed in a very 
different way from what we have seen in Italy and 
Spain ; it will be signalised by temperance and 
wisdom, and encounter no risk of reaction from 
want of policy or experience.” 

The actual situation seems to us now to be 
considerably simpler than opponent and enthusiast 
then imagined. A small group of liberal-minded 
men had gathered together a number of those at 
work in the trades of London for the diffusion 
among the latter of the newly acquired scientific 
knowledge. ‘There may have been some who hoped 
for more far-reaching effects, but neither the 
mechanics themselves nor the chief subscribers to 
the funds for the new Institution appear to have 
envisaged as possible any revolutionary result of 
their action. 

The Institution opened on 2oth February in 
Dr. Lindsay’s Chapel in Monkwell Street, with an 
inaugural address by Dr. Birkbeck and a lecture by 
Professor Millington. The Examiner of 29th 
February 1824 says that ‘‘ of the 1,300 mechanics 
already attached to the Institution, nearly 1,000 
have paid their subscriptions.” The actual number 
is given in a manuscript statement (2nd December 
1824) preserved in the College, which contains 
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the following figures for 1824: for the first 
quarter, 656 paying members ; for the second, 739 ; 
for the third, 729; and for the last quarter, 
759. 

For some time the new Institution had no settled 
home ; but it was soon found necessary to secure 
permanent premises. ‘Temporary offices were taken 
at 15 Furnival’s Inn, but the lectures and classes 
continued to be at the Monkwell Street Chapel and 
at the houses of members. ‘The business of the 
Institution increased and, after some searching, more 
suitable rooms were found by the Secretary, Mr. 
Flather, at Southampton Buildings, Holborn, near 
to a vacant piece of land on which a hall could be 
erected. The acquisition of these rooms led to a 
controversy which shows that disagreement had 
been growing among the original founders of the 
Institution. ‘The disagreement is significant ; for 
it turned upon the principles of democratic educa- 
tion, and is somewhat like our contemporary con- 
troversy on adult education between the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the Plebs League. 
The point was this: Was the education at the 
Mechanics’ Institution to be controlled by benevo- 
lent members of the “‘ upper” classes, or by the 
workers themselves ? On this issue Robertson and 
Hodgskin, the editors of the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
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violently differed from Birkbeck and Place and the 
committee of the new Institution. 

When the rooms at Southampton Buildings had 
been found, the Committee desired to have power 
to acquire the lease, and an announcement was made 
after a lecture that a General Meeting of members 
would be held. After another lecture, Dr. Birkbeck 
rose and proposed that the persons present should 
constitute themselves a General Meeting; but 
Robertson, who had come to the lecture because he 
had heard a rumour of what was intended, questioned 
the procedure. Dr. Gilchrist, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Birkbeck and some others spoke ; 
but the protest apparently was enough to prevent 
the company then present from being treated as a 
General Meeting. The morefundamental question, 
however, remained. Fromthe Mechanics Magazine 
of 24th July, 31st July and 21st August, 1824, it is 
clear that Robertson and Hodgskin objected to the 
taking of expensive rooms by the Committee on 
the ground that the Institution would thus become 
dependent upon rich persons who could provide the 
necessary funds. ‘The editors in the magazine state 
that for the apartments in Furnival’s Inn £55 a year 
was being paid, and that before any further accom- 
modation was acquired there should be established 
a library, elementary schools, a museum and other 
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such educational needs. It was the dependence 
of the Institution on the wealthy classes, however, 
which seemed most. dangerous, and the editors cite 
with admiration (31st July, p. 324) the history of 
the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution, which by the 
unaided effort of the workers had acquired, in six 
months from its foundation in July 1823, a library 
and a hall. But further, without the assistance of 
the wealthy, the mechanics of Glasgow had paid all 
their lecturers, whereas the London Institution 
accepted the voluntary service of benevolent persons. 
This point becomes still more prominent in the 
magazine for 21st August (p. 378), for it is made by 
Hodgskin and Robertson the test of dependence. 
They strongly opposed voluntary workers as lecturers 
and teachers, chiefly because it prevented the 
mechanics having full control of the teaching. 
The issue was indeed fundamental for the 
character of the new Institution. On the other 
hand, as Robertson and Hodgskin very truly said, 
all the founders had agreed in the terms of their 
original proposal that the workers “‘ must not depend 
on charity but on themselves; they must pay for 
instruction.” Indeed the guiding conception had 
1 There was a growing hostility to unpaid social administration 


at this time, especially in local government. Cf. Webb’s Statutory 
Authorities, pp. 453 et seq. 
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been that education at the new Institution should be 
organised by an association of working men. There 
had been also a suggestion that the study of the 
creation and distribution of wealth should be one of 
the chief concerns of the association. But both these 
ideas were somewhat revolutionary, and in fact, 
although there had been some demand for education 
among the mechanics themselves, the actual Institu- 
tion had been founded with the support of middle- 
class liberals. Again, in plain language, the scheme 
could not be supported by the subscriptions of the 
mechanics. Money and other assistance had been 
offered by the benevolent : why should the offer be 
refused ? The enthusiasts for independence do 
not appear to have found many actual mechanics 
who refused to be dependent upon a kind offer ; and 
the Committee seem to have been chiefly anxious 
to extend the work which was being done, without 
too close a scrutiny of the methods and principles 
involved. The Committee succeeded in obtaining 
sufficient support for its policy. 

Robertson and Hodgskin, therefore, entirely 
severed their connection with the Committee and, 
the Mechanics Magazine having joined the critics, 
a new periodical of the same type was founded by 
supporters of Dr. Birkbeck and the Institution. 
This was the London Mechanics’ Register, which first 
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appeared on the 4th November 1824; its editorial 
address connects it closely with the Mechanics’ 
Institution, of which the editor says: ‘‘ Never 
did a body encounter more obstacles or have to 
contend with more opposition.” ‘The first volume 
of the Register had a portrait of Dr. Birkbeck as 
frontispiece and an introductory biographical 
memoir of him. The preface to the volume says 
that the Register had been ‘‘ menaced with the 
terrors of the Law for a pretended infringement of 
the titulary monopoly of a many-headed contem- 
porary,” which is clearly the Mechanics’ Magazine. 

A certain simplicity marks the learning as well as 
the policy of the Register. On 13th November 
1824 (p. 31), it says: “‘ For the information of our 
younger readers we subjoin an engraving of an 
equilateral triangle, which is so called from all its 
sides being equal.” Again the editor’s style 
permitted him to observe that the French “ boil 
their coffee in cold water,’’ whereupon a corre- 
spondentsuggests that “this method must save fuel.” 
The editor expresses in the Register an extreme 
resentment of so ribald a comment ; for seriousness 
seems to have been essential to the new learning. 
In another copy of the Register Cobbin’s patent fire 
escape is introduced with the magnificent sentence, 
‘The mind directed to schemes to alleviate human 
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misery or save human life is engaged in the noblest 
pursuits, and the inventor of a machine to rescue 
the horrified sufferer from the midnight flames is 
deserving of the thanks of the public” (zoth 
November 1824). Such sentences however were not 
peculiar to journals connected with “ mechanics.” 
They are significant of the atmosphere in which 
Birkbeck College began; they are to be found in 
the speeches of contemporary politicians, in the 
writing of editors and in the addresses of Dr. 
Birkbeck. ‘They are perhaps the expression of that 
complacency in which the early industrial period 
viewed its own efforts. 

The new Institution bore the marks of the time of 
its birth, but it had also the more promising features 
of the new ideals. It was democratic with suitable 
prudence. Working men were on its Committee. 
The General Meeting of subscribing members 
expressed its general will or public opinion ; and on 
all suitable occasions, in accordance with the 
principles of the new freedom, a vote was taken. 
By such means, but even more through the 
enthusiasm of those who gave their knowledge and 
those who came to learn, the Institution survived 
opposition and surmounted difficulties. 

Some difficulties, indeed, of the new Institution 
were of a somewhat sordid character. For some 
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time after the foundation of the Institution, 
Robertson, the editor of the Mechanics Magazine, 
acted as honorary secretary of the Committee, but 
it was found necessary as the work increased to have 
a paid official. The Committee, therefore, adver- 
tised for a secretary and a Mr. James Flather was 
appointed at a hundred guineas a year, together with 
free quarters, coals and lights. He it was who found 
the rooms at Southampton Buildings which were 
the first home of the Institution, and he seems 
otherwise to have been an energetic official; but 
in November 1824, he bolted—having expended 
more than his income. His letter was read to the 
Committee on 22nd November, in which he said : 
** Fearful of being arrested for the sum of £35, the 
malignity not only of this one creditor but of 
several, renders it imperative on me to inform you 
that I must leave town immediately.” On his 
appointment the Committee had been prudent 
enough to demand sureties from him to the amount 
of £500, and now his brother came forward to offer 
to make what amends he could. After some 
investigation into the funds and some negotiations, 
the deficiencies he had left, amounting in all to 
£89 145. §d., were recovered in May and June 1825. 
A new secretary had been appointed and the Com- 
mittee resumed the quiet development of its work. 
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The establishment of the Institution at the new 
rooms in Southampton Buildings was only a step 
towards the accommodation planned by the Com- 
mittee ; for they decided that a new lecture theatre 
was to be built and for this purpose more sub- 
scriptions were to be collected. This policy did, 
indeed, enlarge the scope of the work to be done, 
but made it more dependent upon the classes which 
could afford to present sums of money. The 
subscription lists include the names of James Mill, 
Ricardo, Grote, Cobbett, Place, Bentham, J. C. 
Hobhouse and Sir Francis Burdett. The total 
amount subscribed was less than £2,000, which was 
quite inadequate, and it was therefore found 
necessary to accept a loan from Dr. Birkbeck of 
£3,000 at 4 per cent. The building was begun 
on 2nd December 1824, with the laying of the 
foundation-stone which is still preserved in the hall 
of Birkbeck College. The lecture theatre was 
opened on the 8th July 1825, and at the ceremony 
the chair was taken by the Duke of Sussex. 
Dr. Birkbeck and Mr. Brougham delivered orations 
on the education of the working classes, showing 
that it would not be likely to subvert society. The 
Duke made some appropriate observations, and the 
Institution was thus recognised to have overcome 
successfully its critics and opponents. 
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Opposition, however, continued. It seems to have 
been at least partially political ; for the Institution 
was connected with the names of noted persons with 
liberal or advanced views. On the opening of the 
new Lecture Room the Courier of gth July 1825 
said that Dr. Birkbeck’s address was not likely to add 
much to the fame of the Association, for “‘ it was 
a tissue of vile bombast from beginning to end.” 
But the chief offence seems to have been the great 
praise bestowed on Brougham. ‘This is typical of the 
continued difficulties of the movement, in spite of 
the auspicious commencement which had been made 
and the support of those for whose sake it had 
been founded. 

The new Institution was soon imitated in other 
parts of London; and Dr. Birkbeck was prominent 
in the creation of the Mechanics’ Institutions at 
Spitalfields (for Weavers chiefly) in March 1825, 
at Hackney in August, at Deptford in October, at 
Rotherhithe and Bermondsey in November, and in 
December at Hammersmith and Chiswick. The 
movement spread in all parts of England and at most 
of these new Institutions the members looked for 
suggestions and inspiration to Dr. Birkbeck and to 
the foundation which now bears his name. 
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THE controversies attending the early years of 
Birkbeck College turned upon the subjects of study 
which ought to be the concern of working men. 
It has been shown above that an Institution which 
would seem now hardly noticeable, might in 1824 
appear to many to be dangerous. Memories of 
revolution in Europe were still vivid; and any new 
departure would be regarded with suspicion by 
those who felt the need of the old beliefs and 
customs. Mathematics, as we have seen, was thought 
to lead to scepticism, because it would induce the 
unsettling habit of expecting, or even demanding, 
proof for statements which had hitherto floated in 
the mind without such terrestrial support. Science 
might obscure the distinction between the class 
which commanded and the class whose function it 
was to obey ; for if the latter knew the facts, they 
might doubt the infallibility of their directors. 
And above all the science of wealth, which we 
now call Economics, connected uncomfortably with 
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moral criteria of social habits, might subvert those 
customs to which the prudent believed the un- 
doubted excellence of the nation to be due. 

It is unnecessary to explain how limited were the 
opportunities for education in the England of 1823. 
The preliminary question was still being discussed 
in 1870 whether or not even elementary education 
of the ‘‘ working class”? was useful or dangerous. 
The working classes of 1823, therefore, can have had 
only the beginnings of an education and few of them 
even that. The mechanics or skilled workers and 
the craftsmen of the time were able to understand 
such periodicals as the Mechanics’ Magazine; but 
they were exceptional and their ability to read or 
to follow mathematics was generally due to personal 
effort in very unfavourable conditions. ‘There was, 
of course, no provision for adult education. The two 
Universities of England were in repose; and the 
discoveries of which the new industrial age was 
proud seemed to be chiefly the means for the more 
rapid manufacture of goods. Stage coaches still 
ran from the Saracen’s Head in London to many 
parts of Great Britain; but there was a suggestion 
that carriages might be made to run on rails by 
steam. In February 1825 the London Mechanics’ 
Institution was presented with a model of “‘ a carriage 
to be propelled without horses.” And when the 
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innocent eyes of those days saw smoke belching from 
a ‘* Puffing Billy ” or observed the turbulent paddle 
which drove a small steam-boat on the Thames at 
three miles an hour, the mechanics, Dr. Birkbeck, 
and their contemporaries said, ‘‘O brave new 
world that has such people in it,’ not with- 
out a glance at the reflection of their own 
genius which was to be seen in those excellent con- 
trivances. 

London was still a chaos of the eighteenth century. 
In July 1825 the neighbours were annoyed by the 
building of the new lecture theatre, and the 
Committee silenced these critics by sending to them 
tickets of admission to the lectures. In September 
of the same year the members of the Institution 
made application to the Paving Board to pave 
Northumberland Court. But these instances of a 
vanished London can be paralleled in any record 
of the time. The more important factor in the 
creation of the new Institution was the existence 
of the social class from which it took its original 
name, the London mechanics. 

Who were these “ mechanics” ? ‘They were 
skilled craftsmen, more closely connected socially 
and in economic and political interests with the 
shop-keeper and the “‘ middle ” class than with the 
workers in those industries in which the new 
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machines had become common.! The mechanics 
who met at the Crown and Anchor, then, were 
an aristocracy of labour. They were accustomed 
to combined action. Their “‘ employers” were 
generally men who themselves had worked or were 
working beside them, and were not outside the 
trades, as were the “ capitalists ” of the new textile 
industries. Particularly in London the mechanics 
were men who were earning comparatively high 
wages, and men able to exclude from the trade 
anyone who could not pay for entrance or go through 
an apprenticeship. Again, they were not revolu- 
tionary, but were quite definitely loyal to the 
existing system of government, although they were 
supporters of reform for its more obvious evils.? 
They were, above all, in the words of the press 
notices of the Institution, “‘ respectable mechanics.” 

The industrial development of the fifty years 
following 1823 was to diminish the number and 
importance of such craftsmen and to transform the 
mechanical arts which at that time seemed to be 
likely to sustain the importance of individual skill ; 


1 Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1920 ed., pp. 83 et seq. 

2 Webb, loc. cit., quotes the article of the rules of the London 
bench-makers which said that no one could be a member who was 
not “ well affected to his present Majesty and . . . of respectable 
character.” 
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but no one could then know that the machinery 
which already dominated the textile trades would 
soon also dominate all industrial occupations and 
divide society anew. Three years after the 
Mechanics’ Institution was founded, it became 
doubtful whether the persons deriving benefit 
from it were those for whom it was originally 
intended, and the Committee found it necessary 
to define the term ‘‘ working class,” which they 
did as follows : ‘‘ It comprehends all those members 
who work and do not employ journeymen.” 1 This 
is but an indication. The older distinctions were 
passing away and the mechanics as a class disappeared 
gradually during the first twenty or thirty years 
of the period with which we are concerned. 

In 1830 women were admitted to the lectures of 
the Institution, but apparently not as members. 
This was a considerable step forward, for there was 
at this time no provision for the education of girls 
and women. Queen’s College, Harley Street, was not 
founded until 1848, and Bedford College not until 
1849. ‘The advance, however, was tentative, for 
in December 1833 the Committee was considering 
“the propriety of admitting females attending 
lectures through the front entrance.” It was still 
not possible to regard women as having equal educa- 

1 Minutes, 31st July 1826. 
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tional rights. All the indications seem to point to 
the fact that from the very earliest years the 
Institution was tending to supply the needs of the 
class now served by Birkbeck College and not what 
now would be called the manual worker; and the 
admission of women is only one instance of the 
uncertainty of the Committee in regard to policy. 
Those who attended lectures and classes at the 
Mechanics’ Institution desired education in its best 
sense. ‘The merely technical instruction in a trade 
or “‘ art ” was definitely subordinated, if not entirely 
excluded, in the courses of instruction. ‘The 
mechanics who were to be given education were not 
regarded by the founders of the Institution or by 
the teachers as only instruments to be made more 
efficient. Birkbeck himself, in his earliest efforts at 
Glasgow, had not aimed at mechanising the makers 
of his instruments and apparatus; and he seems 
always to have intended rather to humanise their 
occupation by making it more intelligible to them 
than to improve trade by making workmen more 
scientific in their methods. ‘Thus Birkbeck and 
the other lecturers on Science, and what was called 
Natural Philosophy, gave instruction in the most 
fundamental principles then known; and this was 
definitely in opposition to the attitude of those 
who feared the result of a non-technical education. 
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The Mechanics’ Institution and its supporters 
were taken by Carlyle as typical of the science he 
hated. He knew that their concern was not the 
mere practical application of the new knowledge 
but the transformation of the mind which comes 
from an understanding of the principles of science ; 
and therefore in Sartor Resartus he attacks the 
Birkbeck evening student as follows: ‘‘ Teufels- 
drockh deals hits ... yet ever with charitable 
intent. Above all, that class of ‘ logic-choppers 
and treble-pipe Scoffers, and professed Enemies to 
Wonder, who in these days so numerously patrol as 
night-constables about the Mechanics’ Institute of 
Science, and cackle, like true Old-Roman geese and 
goslings round their Capitol, on any alarm, or on 
none: nay, who often, as illuminated Sceptics, 
walk abroad into peaceable Society, in full daylight, 
with rattle and lantern, and insist on guiding you 
and guarding you therewith, though the Sun is 
shining and the street populous with mere justice- 
loving men,’ that class is inexpressibly wearisome 
to him.” Sartor Resartus was being published in 
Fraser’s Magazine in 1833 and 1834; and it is 
evidently here expressing what we should call the 
Romantic revolt against intellectualism. Carlyle 
seems chiefly offended with ‘that progress of 
Science which is to destroy mystery.” 
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A more dangerous group of opponents, however, 
were those who objected not so much to science 
as to the increase of knowledge among what the 
self-styled ‘‘ upper ”’ classes called the lower orders. 
The political opposition to Brougham, whom 
Peacock called the ‘‘ learned friend,”’ was reinforced 
by distaste for the mechanisms which were not 
unreasonably suspected of reducing the intelligence 
itself to a steam engine. Thus Peacock writes : 

“¢¢ God bless my soul, sir!” exclaimed the Reverend 
Dr. Folliott, ‘I am out of all patience with the 
march of mind. Here has my house been nearly 
burnt down by my cook taking it into her head to 
study hydrostatics in a sixpenny tract, published 
by the Steam Intellect Society, and written by a 
learned friend who is for doing all the world’s 
business as well as his own.’ ”’? 

The hostility to science and especially to its 
acquisition by the working classes proves the 
importance of the work done at the Mechanics’ 
Institution ; and posterity has given the verdict in 
favour of “the march of mind.” The old con- 
troversy is thus summarised by a modern historian : 

** Self-satisfied classical scholars like Peacock might 
laugh at the ‘learned friend’ and his ‘ steam- 
intellect society,’ but the new world could not live 

1 Peacock, Crotchet Castle, ch. ii. 
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wholly on classical scholarship carefully locked away 
from common use in the close ecclesiastical cor- 
porations of the Oxford and Cambridge of that day. 
Nor, in an age that needed first and foremost to be 
converted to see the need for education, was there 
so much harm in a ‘ semi-Solomon’ from Scotland, 
irrepressible in zeal as a propagandist and not 
afraid of making a fool of himself before the learned 
if he could help the ignorant to learn.” } 

At a time, therefore, when even the great educa- 
tional institutions of the country gave no teaching 
in the physical sciences and confined what teaching 
they gave to a small caste, the London Mechanics’ 
Institution offered to all men and women, without 
distinction of class, the best available instruction in 
the principles of the sciences of nature. 

The London Mechanics’ Register of 1824 gives full, 
but not verbatim, reports of the lectures at the 
Institution. ‘There are long reports of lectures on 
Electricity and on Optics, which deal with scientific 
principles and, incidentally, with their applications. 
The Register is obviously more concerned with 
practical applications ; but from the reports it is 
clear that the lecturers were teaching genuine 
science. Experiments are described in detail. 


1G. M. Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century 
p- 164. 
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Members of the audience were given electric shocks 
and instruments were invariably in evidence at the 
lectures. Indeed the Institution had spent 250 
guineas on what was called’‘‘ philosophical ” appara- 
tus ; and there was a chemical laboratory as well as 
a geological museum and models of machinery. 

A course of lectures was given on what is described 
as a new method of investigating the Powers of the 
Human Mind, but the subject was Phrenology. 
The lecturer, Dr. Matthew Allen, used numerous 
casts of the heads of persons of different races ; 
and, with suitable quotations from the poets, he 
expressed wonder at the mind, while dealing more 
explicitly with the brain. He found it necessary 
to show that his lectures would not subvert the 
principles of Christianity ; but proceeded, appa- 
rently with applause, from bump to bump, to show 
the connection of mental process with bodily 
structure. 

In this connection the Register produces state- 
ments of experiments, said to have been made in 
1811 in Germany, on the bodies and heads of several 
decapitated criminals. The movement of muscles 
after death is described. ‘Thus the scientific studies 
in the new Institution were a foretaste of the 
modern study of physiology ; and even the crude 
phrenology of that date may be regarded as an 
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advance on the vaguer generalisations of the old 
methods of studying the mind. 

The Mechanics’ Institution in 1824 and the 
immediately succeeding years was far in advance of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in regard 
to the physical sciences; and indeed Birkbeck 
College from its beginning is associated with the 
science which transformed civilisation during the 
nineteenth century. Dr. Birkbeck himself was in- 
terested not only in medicine but in physical science 
generally and its applications ; and on these subjects 
he delivered the first lectures in the new lecture 
theatre in July 1825. In the middle of 1826 he 
was lecturing at the Institution on the Power Loom. 

But the practice in regard to the social sciences 
was not so vigorous. ‘The chief supporters of the 
movement were by no means revolutionary in their 
social outlook. Dr. Birkbeck, like many other 
scientists, was not critical of social customs, and his 
speeches were generally suffused with a gentle glow 
of admiration for social rank, which was probably 
shared by most of the ‘‘ mechanics ”’ and others to 
whom he spoke. Francis Place is known to have 
hoped for nothing better than reforms which would 

make the established order more acceptable. 
Brougham was a political orator unfamiliar with 
principles except as perorations. It is true that the 
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attitude of all those connected with the Institution 
was then known as “liberal”? and that the Utili- 
tarians were providing “liberalism ”’ with a social 
philosophy ; but we have already seen that the 
more revolutionary group of original supporters had 
been alienated. The new Institution, therefore, 
was not much concerned with social studies, although 
William Ellis, the founder of the William Ellis School, 
gave some lectures at the end of 1825 in the Institu- 
tion on Political Economy, and Thomas Hodgskin 
delivered under the same auspices the lectures 
afterwards published as Popular Political Economy. 
The published work has as its sub-title “ four 
lectures delivered at the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion’”’?; and the preface explains how the four 
lectures were divided into a treatment of the 
Division of Labour, Money, and the rest. Hodgskin 
opposes ‘‘the economics which has been made 
prevalent, though still unpopular, in the writings 
of Mr. Malthus ”’; and he asserts that the ‘‘ natural 
price” of food is ‘‘ measured by the quantity of 
labour and nothing else necessary to produce the 
commodities’? with which food is bought, a 
suggestion later to have remarkable consequences in 
the work of Karl Marx. Hodgskin’s book is, in the 
main, an analysis of economic facts in the accepted 
manner of the economists of that time ; but in the 
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preface it is indicated that the subject was regarded 
as dangerous, especially if exposed for consideration 
of the working classes. ‘This view, although resisted 
by some supporters of the Institution, was un- 
doubtedly very strong; for in a History of Adult 
Education of 1851, which might in some ways be 
called advanced, the author writes of the anniversary 
meeting of the Institution as follows: ‘‘ The Duke 
of Sussex raised a warning note which, had it been 
attended to, would have prevented the premature 
decay of the Institution. He declared ‘that 
anything like debating upon political or theological 
subjects would be at once seized hold on for their 
destruction as a body.’”’! ‘The limited study of the 
social sciences and the more extended study of the 
sciences of nature was characteristic of the new 
movement. But the Institution did not neglect 
the arts. Lectures and illustrations were given on 
music; in February 1825 the Minutes record the 
popularity of the class in French; and in October 
of that year a precursor of modern ‘“‘ memory 
trainers,” a Mr. Acland, offered a course of lectures 
on ‘ Artificial Memory” which, after his own 
name, he called ‘‘ Aclandics.’”? ‘There were three 
*‘ schools”? or classes for teaching mechanical and 


1 J. W. Hudson, The History of Adult Education, 1851. Section 
on the London Mechanics’ Institution. 
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other drawing, as well as a class for “‘ landscape. 

The teaching of art, however, was not confined 
to class-work, for the painter B. R. Haydon delivered 
a course of lectures on the principles of painting and 
design to the members of the Institution. Haydon 
was a somewhat fantastic character, admired by Sir 
Walter Scott, Keats and Wordsworth, who delivered 
with much vigour opinions adverse to the dominant 
tradition. He was unable to avoid borrowing 
money from his friends ; and he records in his diary 
for gth January 1836 that a gift of five pounds 
enabled him to take his dress-coat out of pawn 
‘in which to lecture at the Mechanics’ Institute.” 
In 1835 he had found it impossible to obtain leave 
to use any hall for the expression of his views, but 
in July his energies were rewarded by the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee “‘ to inquire into the 
best means of extending a knowledge of the arts 
and principles of design among the people (especially 
among the manufacturing population) of the 
country ; and also to inquire into the constitution 
of the Royal Academy and the effect produced by it.” 
Naturally the Royal Academicians did not love 
Haydon ; but he was given permission by the Com- 
mittee of the Mechanics’ Institution to use their 


94 


1 Select Committee on Arts and Manufactures, 1835. Evidence 
of Mr. C. Toplis. 
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hall, and his first lecture was delivered there on 8th 
September 1835. On13th January 1836 he records 
in his diary that ‘‘I read my second lecture at 
the Mechanics’ Institute on the bones with great 
applause, and introduced the naked figure. I told 
them all that if they did not get rid of every feeling 
of indelicacy in seeing the naked form, and did 
not relish its abstract beauty, taste for Grand Art 
would never be rooted amongst them. This was 
received with applause, and I broke the ice for ever. 
I always said the middle classes were sound, and 
now I am sure of it.’’} 

Haydon was grateful for the opening given to him 
by the Mechanics’ Institution, and in May 1836 
presented his palette ‘‘ to remain in the Committee- 
room, between the drawings of his pupils, as an 
evidence of his affectionate regard for the cheering 
reception he met with during his lectures.” The 
palette, which is still preserved at Birkbeck College, 
bears the following inscription: ‘‘ Presented to the 
London Mechanics’ Institute, May 16, 1836, by 
B. R. Haydon as a memento of respect for the 
conduct of its honourable President, Dr. Birkbeck, 
and its Members in opening their doors to him 
when every other institution had the moral cowardice 
to close them.” 

1 T. Taylor, Life of B. R. Haydon, 1853, vol. iii, pp. 20 et seq. 
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The supporters of the Institution from its earliest 
days seem to have felt that, besides adult education 
properly so called, preliminary instruction of a more 
elementary character was needed ; for early in the 
records of the Institution there are reports of the 
organisation of small classes in arithmetic. It must 
be remembered that in those days there was hardly 
any general elementary education. Spelling and 
writing, reading and arithmetic were still among the 
arts and sciences acquired only by the few. Hence 
besides the mechanics who attended the lectures 
at the Institution, others joined classes for systematic 
instruction. 

The Minutes report (29th November 1824) the 
purchase of two dozen textbooks of arithmetic and 
two dozen slates ‘‘for the use of the pupils in the 
arithmetic school on Thursday evening next.” 
A Mr. Collier had been appointed master of the 
arithmetic school and a Sub-committee on Ele- 
mentary Schools organised the system. Even 
arithmetic, however, was not confined to its merely 
elementary forms, for the Mechanics Magazine 
makes an adverse criticism upon the lectures of a 
Mr. Dowling who introduced a new system of his 
own. The Magazine says that these ‘lectures on 
arithmetic have certainly not been the best ever 
delivered.” 
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The Library formed from the first one of the 
most important educational instruments. Books 
were collected as soon as members were enrolled. 
The Committee in October 1824 voted (50 for the 
library, and books were presented by patrons. Mr. 
Tooke, who acted as solicitor for the Committee, 
sent to the library on 15th November 1824 “ several 
pamphlets from the Society for the relief of Climbing 
Boys” ; but most of the books were statistical and 
scientific. Patrons of the Institution presented 
books from their own libraries, and it appears that 
by the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Institution possessed copies of many of the dullest 
works on science, which were supposed to be 
specially useful. Periodicals were also placed in the 
library, and the members seem to have used the room 
as a reading-room rather than for purposes of study. 

In June 1839 there were classes in English gram- 
mar, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, mathema- 
tics, practical geometry, drawing—architectural, 
mechanical, perspective, and ornamental—drawing 
the human figure, modelling, landscape drawing, 
geography, shorthand, French and Latin. The 
report in the London Saturday ournal, from which 
this list is taken, continues: “‘ Besides the above, 
the following are conducted on the plan of mutual 
instruction—literary composition, chemistry, ex- 
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perimental philosophy, natural history, phrenology, 
Latin. There is also a class for French conversation 
and several for the various branches of vocal and 
instrumental music, for admittance to which an 
additional subscription is required. Concerts are 
occasionally given in the theatre, the performances 
consisting chiefly of those by the members of the 
music class.” 

At this date the subscription to the Institution 
was 65. per quarter, with 25. 6d. entrance fee. 
Youths under eighteen (students) paid the same 
subscription as members and had the same privileges, 
except that of voting for the election of officers. 
Members’ sons and apprentices might attend classes 
or lectures at 3s. per quarter. Women were admitted 
to the lectures, but not to the classes, and they were 
allowed the use of the circulating library at 5s. 
per quarter, including the fee of 35. for the lectures. 
The number attending on 5th June 1839 was: 
883 members, 174 students, 13 members’ sons and 
apprentices and 11 ladies, the total being 1,081. In 
an open letter in 1839, to Dr. Birkbeck, as President 
of the Mechanics’ Institution, the writer declares 
that ‘‘ two-thirds of the members consist not of 
mechanics but of a different class of men, viz. 
merchants and attorney’s clerks, etc.” 1 This is said 


1 Published as a pamphlet, by R. T. Stothard. 
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by the writer to be due to the neglect of ‘ practical 
arts’ as a basis for education at the Institution. 
From another source we learn that the number 
attending in 1830 was 1,144, of whom 800 were 
classed as mechanics. 

From the very beginning of the movement two 
diverging tendencies may be observed, which 
showed themselves not less in the studies than in the 
organisation of the new Institution. On the one 
hand mechanics and working men were to be given 
general education, for which they were to pay; 
and Robertson and Hodgskin were emphatic in saying 
that this implied payment of the teachers. On the 
other hand, there was a general interest in the new 
science and its industrial applications, and there were 
competent teachers who were willing to give their 
services without payment. 

The lecturers at the Institution were generally 
well paid, to judge from the record of fees in the 
minute-books; but the classes for the more 
elementary subjects were generally taken by teachers 
who were paid little or nothing. Lectures and 
classes continued to be included together as equally 
parts of the work of the Institution; but the 
lectures, after the first enthusiasm had passed away, 
tended to be more “‘ popular ” in character in order 
that greater numbers might be attracted. Again, 
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the method of instruction by lectures, often dis- 
connected, and by lecturers who gave no further 
instruction to the audience, was unsystematic ; 
and therefore the subjects selected and the method 
of presenting them gradually passed over the line 
which separates education from entertainment. 

The classes in arithmetic and language and music 
were elementary, because the demand for such 
instruction had not yet been met by elementary 
schools and public funds. It was a gallant effort 
to supply the need of persons who could not afford 
to pay adequate fees to the teachers; but in this 
case also the teaching was in a precarious position, 
for some funds were necessary to maintain the 
classes. In this first stage of its existence, there- 
fore, Dr. Birkbeck’s new Institution was attempting 
to supply demands which were later met by the 
extension of University teaching and the establish- 
ment of a school system, and by various bodies for 
adult education. All this was being done by means 
of small subscriptions and the contributions of the 
members of the Institution itself, without any 
endowment or any assistance from public funds. 
It was still hoped that the education of adults could 
be organised democratically by the students them- 
selves. The defects of the instruction given, 
therefore, and its unsystematic or undecided 
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character should not be estimated by reference to 
the teaching at institutions which were richly 
endowed, which represented indeed not the efforts 
of the students themselves but the benevolence of 
educators towards a new generation. The London 
Mechanics’ Institution was an experiment made in 
very difficult circumstances. 


Ly. 


CHAPTER III 
THE FIRST CRISIS 


Tuere had been some disagreement at the very 
beginning as to the policy the supporters of the new 
Institution should adopt. But changing circum- 
stances, independent of any policy, were to bring 
on a crisis which neither side had foreseen. It was 
quite obvious within twenty years of its foundation 
that the Institution might die of inanition or be 
dissolved for want both of funds and of students. 
The period of decay in the 1840’s and 1850’s may, 
then, be regarded as a time of crisis happily outlived 
but very important in the development of the 
educational status of Birkbeck College. 

The 1830’s were difficult times politically, as 
everyone knows. Revolutions abroad, and the 
activities of the Chartists and the advocates of 
political reform at home, were disturbing men’s 
minds ; and an Institution founded by “ Liberals ”’ 
and supported by benevolence was naturally in a 
very ambiguous position. It had proved impossible 
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entirely to exclude from the Institution the study 
or discussion of political and economic issues ; and 
a controversy arose among the members as to the 
letting of their hall on Sundays for public meetings. 
The Committee decided to let the hall and “‘ it 
became the forum of the Cobbettites, the Huntites 
and the anti-religionists Carlisle and Taylor” ; 
but in 1830 a meeting of the members condemned 
the letting of the hall by a majority of one hundred 
votes A Report on Mechanics’ Institutions, 
published in 1841, complains of the ‘ interference 
of other classes for the systematic exclusion from 
Mechanics’ Institutions of political science and 
theology in almost any shape”’; the same Report, 
however, states that ‘lectures have frequently 
been delivered on branches of political economy at 
the London Mechanics’ Institution.” ? 

The Institution was for some time a centre in 
London for political controversy, partly because of 
its Liberal connections and partly because of the 
public platform it provided. But evidently the 
public lectures, apart from those Sunday addresses 
not connected with the Institution, might seriously 
limit the educational value of the work done, if they 


1 J. W. Hudson, The History of Adult Education, 1851. 
2 T. Coates, Report on the State of Mechanics? Institutions, 1841, 
PP: 24, 32. 
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were controversial. It was natural, therefore, that 
the lectures at the Institution should be more 
generally concerned with physical science. ‘The 
lecture-hall of the Institution was used for lectures 
by recognised authorities on science; and this 
tradition has continued. At a later date Professor 
Tyndall referred to the Institution as London’s 
Evening University in the address which he gave 
in the lecture-hall; for in those days there were 
fewer opportunities for the citizens of London 
to hear the latest discoveries explained and 
discussed. 

Nearly twenty years had passed since the founda- 
tion of the Institution when Dr. Birkbeck died on 
Ist December 1841. Already there were signs of 
change. ‘The residents in that part of London were 
no longer mechanics and most of the workers in the 
neighbourhood were commercial and legal clerks. 
These too were working in the day-time, as the 
mechanics were in 1823; but their needs were 
somewhat different. The first enthusiasm for the 
Institution had perhaps cooled ; or it may be that 
other educational institutions were attracting some 
of the support which had originally been given to 
Dr. Birkbeck’s Institution. For some such reasons 
the death of the President proved to be an even 
more serious blow than the Committee and the 
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General Meeting of members agreed that it was 
in the resolutions they passed at this date. 

The President had been an active force in guiding 
the policy of the Institution, in attracting supporters 
for it and in his own lectures to the members. His 
son, William Lloyd Birkbeck, was elected to succeed 
him as President ; but other work prevented the 
second President from maintaining so active a 
connection with the Institution. Dr. Lloyd Birk- 
beck eventually became Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, while continuing to be President of the 
London Mechanics’ Institution. There was no 
Principal, and the Secretary of the Institution had 
many duties to perform which were not of a purely 
educational character. The direction of policy, 
therefore, rested from about 1841 to about 1866 
with the Chairman of the Committee elected by the 
members. Educational problems, especially those 
connected with systematic class instruction, were 
dealt with by an Education Committee. The 
Quarterly and Annual Meetings of subscribing 
members were in theory the seat of government ; 
and the original principle of election to Committees 
was maintained—namely, that the majority on the 
Committees should be “‘ workers ”’ who either were 
or had been part-time students at the Institution. 
Lecturers and teachers were the servants of the 
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Institution or of the group of members desiring 
instruction ; and therefore the development of the 
education so organised was in some ways similar 
to that of such medieval Universities as Bologna, 
where the students, members of the University, 
controlled their lecturers. In medieval Bologna 
the students demanded that the lectures should be 
interesting as well as instructive; rules were laid 
down to prevent teachers avoiding the solution 
of difficult problems. London in the middle of 
the nineteenth century was quite unlike medieval 
Bologna; but the members of the Mechanics’ 
Institution were attempting to maintain a similar 
system of education. 

Circumstances, however, were too strong for them. 
Political controversies, the growth of other educa- 
tional institutions, and, above all, the change in 
the character of the membership itself, made it 
impossible to develop the new method of adult 
education. 

It was generally agreed in the 1850’s that the 
Institution was not so successful as it had been. 
Some critics believed that the cause was the 
pernicious tendency to discuss problems of practical 
politics and economic life ; but the real cause of the 
decay of the prospects of the Institution was not 
political controversy, as indeed is clear from the 
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report of a writer of 1851 on Adult Education. 
In spite of his apparent desire to show that the curse 
had come upon Dr. Birkbeck’s work because of 
politics, he says : 


“It soon became apparent that a considerable 
change in the class of persons subscribing to the 
Institution had taken place; each quarterly meet- 
ing was rendered notorious for undignified scenes 
of boyish boisterousness and disorderly debate; the 
attorney’s clerk out-talked and ultimately out-voted 
the working mechanic. In the first and second year 
after the formation of the society, the working- 
mechanics of the metropolis formed a large majority 
of the subscribers ; but from 1830 to the present 
time not more than two hundred members, on the 
average, have been working men, or that class 
distinguished as receiving for their labour weekly 
wages, and for whose benefit the Institution was 
specially established. 

“¢ Numerous attempts have been made to alter the 
rule which prescribes that two-thirds of the Com- 
mittee shall consist of persons belonging to the 
working classes, and it has been constantly evaded 
by allowing the shop-keeper to enter his name 
as a worker of the fabric or a manufacturer of the 


1 J. W. Hudson, History of Adult Education, 1851. 
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article he may sell. The Institution has for some 
years been little more than an association of shop- 
keepers and their apprentices, law copyists and 
attorney’s clerks, but in the elevation of this much- 
neglected class of society it has been productive of 
great good, and chiefly by affording them a more 
valuable and refining amusement than their ordinary 
habits and indulgences lead them to select.” 


Obviously what had happened was that the 
“mechanic” had disappeared and the Institution 
was called upon to meet the needs of a new class 
of workers. But, in the minds of its founders, it 
still remained a place for popular instruction rather 
than systematic education. 

When Dr. George Birkbeck died, the friends of 
the Institution he had founded indicated the status 
they believed it to hold. ‘The only memorial of Dr. 
Birkbeck presented by his family to the Institution 
was a prize of £3 annually for an essay on Education ; 
and yet William Lloyd Birkbeck had succeeded his 
father as President. The prize for an essay was 
presented by the daughter of Dr. George Birkbeck, 
who at the same time left £1,000 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge,fora Birkbeck lectureship in Ecclesiastical 
History. Thus the family do not appear to have 
regarded the Mechanics’ Institution as the natural 
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place for educational endowments; and, similarly, 
the £700 collected for a Birkbeck memorial was given, 
not to the Mechanics’ Institution, but to University 
College, London, for a laboratory of chemical 
research in connection with which there was to be a 
** Birkbeck course for persons practically engaged 
in manufactures.” ‘There was, of course, no lack 
of generosity to the Mechanics’ Institution, since 
it continued to owe to Dr. Birkbeck’s heirs more 
than {£3,000 which he had:lent; but the purely 
educational gifts in memory of the founder were 
bestowed elsewhere. 

An announcement made by the authorities of the 
Mechanics’ Institution indicates the reason why it 
was not regarded generally as part of the educational 
system. "The following is an extract from the 
seventy-ninth quarterly report of the Committee 
of Managers of the London Mechanics’ Institution, 
agreed upon by the Committee on Monday, 4th 
September 1843, and ordered to be read to the 
members at the Quarterly General Meeting on 


Wednesday, 6th September 1843: 


‘*¢ For the information of those members who wish 
to avail themselves of the instruction which can be 
obtained in the various Classes of the Institution, 
the Committee take this opportunity to announce 
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that a course of instruction in English Grammar 
will be commenced by Mr. Byron on Monday next. 

“That Mr. Ragon will commence a course of 
instruction in the French language on the first 
Thursday in October next ; the course will be so 
arranged that pupils can be admitted at any time 
during its progress. A prospectus of the whole 
course will be printed for the information of those 
members who intend to join the class. 

‘In the classes for the study of Arithmetic and 
Mathematics, Drawing—Architectural, Mechanical, 
Ornamental and Perspective, Landscape and Human 
Figure Drawing, there are at present several 
vacancies. 

“There are also vacancies in the Latin and 
Writing Classes. 

“* A new Class for the study of Short Hand Writing 
will be formed towards the end of the present 
month. 

“The Classes for the study of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, Phrenology, and for 
improvement in Literary Composition have room 
for a few additional members. ‘These Classes each 
meet once in every week and can be attended by the 
members and students at a trifling expense. 

““A new Class for the study and practice of 
Elocution will be formed on the 19th of this month, 
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applications for admission, in the meantime, to be 
made to the Secretary of the Class. 

“In June last a Chemical Class was established 
upon the following plan: That a teacher should 
be appointed to give a short introductory lecture on 
each class evening. That each member of the 
Class, having been previously supplied with a 
complete set of apparatus, shall perform the requisite 
experiments to illustrate the introductory lecture. 

*< The Class consists of twenty-four experimenting 
members ; and by a recent regulation, accommoda- 
tion is provided for twelve other members who may 
wish to hear the lecture, witness the experiments 
and read the books contained in the Class Library, 
without incurring the expense of Apparatus. For 
the last-mentioned class of pupils there are at 
present a few vacancies. 

‘‘ For many years a Class for the study and practice 
of Modelling existed in this Institution, which 
proved of essential service to those members whose 
employment was in that department of Art; the 
Class was originally conducted by members com- 
petent to instruct and who were willing to impart 
instruction gratuitously ; ultimately, a Master was 
engaged at a fixed salaryand his services were retained 
until the funds of the Institution could no longer 
bear the charge. Should any of the members feel 
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inclined to attempt a resuscitation of the Class by 
giving their services for a time, or by inducing their 
friends to undertake the task, the Committee will be 
happy to afford every facility in their power for 
extending a knowledge of an Art highly useful in 
the present State of Society.” 


From this announcement it will be apparent that 
the instruction given was unsystematic, although 
there are also indications, for example in regard 
to chemical experiment, that the members were 
alive to new ideas which had not yet at that date 
affected the older universities, still less the 
schools. 

In the control of their Institution and the 
direction of its policy the members seem to have 
had a certain independence of outlook. Im- 
mediately after the death of the founder a pro- 
posal was made by some of them that the name of 
the Institution should be changed from London 
Mechanics’ Institution to Birkbeck Institution. 
This proposal was moved and discussed at the 
Quarterly Meeting on 2nd March 1842, but it was 
rejected by a vote showing a large majority against 
it. Whatever other reasons may have affected the 
decision, the majority seem to have been unwilling 
to accept the change of name lest it might imply a 
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suggestion of dependence. Nevertheless, in 1844, 
it became obvious that the members could not 
support the Institution. ‘The funds available were 
quite insufficient to maintain even a greatly dimin- 
ished number of classes and lectures. It was the 
old problem. ‘To appeal to benevolent donors was 
to lose independence; but no method of 
independence would allow the Institution to survive. 
In May 1845, therefore, a public meeting was held 
to consider the situation. Henry Brougham, the 
old friend of the Institution, who had become 
Lord Brougham, took the chair, and subscriptions 
amounting to about {500 were raised. Every 
effort was made to increase this sum by further 
appeals, by entertainments and popular lectures ; 
but in 1850 the floating debt of the Institution 
was {400, and the position appeared to be chang- 
ing for the worse. In that year a pamphlet 
appeared, with the names of W. H. Carpenter, 
T. Moring and J. Runtz, entitled, ‘‘Can the 
London Mechanics’ Institution be made self- 
supporting and How?” ‘The proposal made was 
nothing less than a transformation of the old 
Institution by the rigorous exclusion of entertain- 
ments and the organisation of systematic educational 
courses. It is, indeed, almost startling to read in a 
pamphlet of that date the further proposal that the 
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transformed institution should be called Birkbeck 
College. 

The authors say of this plan that “‘ the idea would 
be entirely different to the idea now associated 
with Mechanics’ Institutes. It would therefore 
be advisable that the London Mechanics’ Institution 
should no longer be known by its present name ; 
and since its character would be essentially collegiate 
‘The Birkbeck College’ seems to offer itself as 
the most appropriate name that should be selected.” 
The appendix containing the proposed Constitution 
is headed “‘ Birkbeck College,” not ‘‘ the ” Birkbeck 
College, and provides for a Council elected by 
subscribing members of the College to be the 
governing body, directing finance and studies and 
appointing professors. 

It is difficult to say whether a sufficient will on 
the part of the members could have transformed 
the Institution at that date into a college. The 
authors of the scheme evidently believed it possible. 
Lamarck is sometimes said to have believed that 
the wish for an organ might produce it, and Darwin, 
who was to startle the world in 1858, had not yet 
suggested that external circumstances made the 
most difference. It must be difficult for a chrysalis 
to believe that it can secure the continuance of its 
life only by being so transformed as to be unrecog- 
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nisable; and so, no doubt, the members of the 
Institution hesitated to transform it into a college. 
Besides, the plan for the reformed Institution was 
exceedingly optimistic. It rested upon the hope 
for 1,600 students and an income of {2,175 in a 
year when the number of members was actually 
only 651 and was steadily decreasing. There were 
to be 20 professors each paid £3 a month—another 
form of optimism. It may perhaps have seemed 
to the members that the income was somewhat 
larger and the expenditure somewhat smaller than 
they could reasonably expect. ‘The scheme, how- 
ever, was never adopted.t 

Another scheme is suggested in a printed circular 
of zoth February 1856, signed by R. R. Kirk, a 
member of the Committee, in which he says that 
“‘ the indifference, neglect or incompetency of the 
majority of the Committee is generally admitted.” 
He suggests the election of seven members with 
absolute power for a year, and the creation of a 
guarantee fund. 

The difficulties, however, continued. It was 

1 A jocose poster is preserved at the College which runs as follows : 
“‘ Birkbeck College. £167 reward. Lost or strayed in an unsound 
state of mind, two Mechanics, a Carpenter and a Moring, supposed 
to have been lost or led astray in the neighbourhood of the London 


Mechanics’ Institution ; last seen in the hands of J.R . . . z, Esq., 
F.B.C., A.S.S.” 
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obvious that external help was needed; and after 
an appeal to the Government for support for the 
Institution, Lord Granville sent Dr. Lyon Playfair 
in 1857 to examine the situation. His report, 
dated 16th December 1857, was printed as a House 
of Commons paper (No. 170) on 26th March 1858. 
He says that in 1836 the subscribers to the Institu- 
tion were 1,254 and in 1857 were only 436; while 
in the latter year the expenses were {919 195. 3d., 
and the receipts only {715 15. 6d., leaving a deficit 
of {204 175. gd. for that year alone, besides a debt 
of £4,000 and buildings in need of repairs which 
would cost {600. 

The report states that ‘‘ the classes are cumbrous 
and inefficient ... the teachers of most of the 
classes are unpaid, but in a few cases they do receive 
an inadequate remuneration. ... Each class is, 
in fact, a little independent republic, appointing 
its own teacher, and electing a secretary for its 
especial management. . . . The members appear 
to relish amusement more than instruction... . 
The lectures given at this Institution are as dis- 
jointed as one usually finds them at such places : 
the course for the present quarter is: ‘ The Atlantic 
and Ocean Telegraph; A Gossiping Concert ; 
Christmas Books of Charles Dickens ; A Second Peep 
at Scotland ; A Broad Stare at Ireland; Characters 
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in Imaginative Literature ; The Romance of Bio- 
graphy ; Concert by the Vocal Music Class; On 
the Apparent Contradictions of Chemistry ; Gems of 
Scottish Song ; On Explosive Compounds; Enter- 
tainment by Elocution Class.’ ”’ 

The only classes held at this date were in the 
following subjects: arithmetic and book-keeping, 
chemistry, drawing, French, writing, elocution, 
and music, instrumental and vocal. By far 
the greatest number of class entries were in 
“elementary vocal music”—340 out of 700. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that Dr. Playfair 
advocates radical changes. He reports that the 
Committee asked the Government for {4,050 on 
condition that a like sum be collected by public 
subscription; but he adds that he thinks that 
there should be another condition as well, namely, 
*‘that the class instruction of the Institution shall 
be put into a much more efficient state than it is 
at present.” He notes, further, that such classes 
cannot be expected to be self-supporting and will 
therefore need a grant from the State. 

A leaflet in reference to Dr. Playfair’s Report 
was issued by the Committee in July 1858, but it 
is more of a confession than of an apologia. ‘“* The 
Committee consider... that it is equally im- 
portant that the wants of the large class whose 
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daily avocations involve mental care and anxiety 
should be met by useful studies of a less severe 
kind—music, elocution, drawing, etc.” Again, 
‘“‘ the Institution could not be expected to compete 
with the high standard of University and Collegiate 
institutions now offered to the public.” ‘‘ They 
believe, however, that it may be made a good pre- 
paratory school... .? Such opinions seem to 
indicate that the Committee was drifting and had 
no definite policy; but it was, no doubt, true 
that circumstances and not any special mistakes 
had made the situation dificult. The Committee 
names as “‘ causes of the decline of this Institution,” 
“the extensive and continued alterations in the 
city and its neighbourhood, and the increased 
occupation of its houses for business only . . . the 
competition arising from evening classes at colleges 
and governmental institutions.” But it is only 
too clear that those in control of the London 
Mechanics’ Institution had not moved with the 
times ; and now it seemed likely to perish, for no 
large amount was collected and no grant was given. 

The enthusiasm for education in the middle of 
the century was producing new institutions and 
new methods. The University of London had 
come into existence, in spite of the protest of 
Oxford University to the Privy Council that it 
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was “‘ godless”?; but so far the University was 
only a body for examining and giving degrees to 
the students of University College and King’s 
College. On the other hand, popular instruction 
in what seemed practical subjects was being 
organised by public bodies; and an institution 
which claimed self-government, as Dr. Birkbeck’s 
foundation still did, found it exceedingly difficult 
to attract subscribing members or students, in view 
of the increasing facilities for study provided out 
of public funds. 
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THE FIRST TRANSFORMATION 


THE crisis came to an end in 1866 with a transforma- 
tion of the governing powers of the Institution, 
speedily followed by the adoption of a new name— 
“The Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution.” 
The Institution was saved by its own members ; 
and the policy they adopted is indicated in a manu- 
script Report of a Sub-committee dated 15th Janu- 
ary 1866. The apologetic Committee of 1858 
had remarked that some certificates had been gained 
by students at the Institution in the examinations 
of the Society of Arts; and the Sub-committee of 
1866 gave figures to show how these successes had 
continued. But the more important steps forward 
were (1) the proposal to establish an Educational 
Council to supervise the teaching, and (2) the 
addition of classes in algebra, geometry and advanced 
mathematics, English literature, political economy, 
chemistry, German and “natural philosophy.” 
Evidently the choice had been made at last, and the 
evening entertainments of the old order were to 
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pass away, for the new status and chief purpose 
of the Institution was to be educational in the 
strictest sense of the term. 

The transformation led towards the present status 
and functions of Birkbeck College and was due in 
part to the changes in the educational system outside 
the Institution; for although its rescue from 
bankruptcy was achieved by its own students and 
members, the type of members changed during the 
years between 1858 and 1866. ‘This change in the 
characteristics of those who attended classes at the 
Mechanics’ Institution was itself caused largely 
by the opportunities now for the first time offered 
by the University of London. 

In the year 1858 a new charter of the University 
admitted any persons who sat for examinations as 
candidates for degrees, and this charter was finally 
revised and confirmed in 1863. Before that time it 
had been necessary for candidates to take two 
years’ study at one of the affiliated colleges of the 
University, but now anyone could sit for its examina- 
tions. A demand, therefore, arose for teaching of 
a university standard among those who could not 
afford the time or the expense of the full-time 
student. ‘There was something definite at which the 
adult and part-time student could aim, apart from 
the examinations of a technical character under the 
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auspices of such bodiesas the Chamber of Commerce; 
and it was natural that the traditional school of the 
adult student, the Mechanics’ Institution, should be 
expected to meet the new demand. Although but 
a relatively few students sat for the examinations 
of the University, this movement gave a stimulus 
which had far-reaching effects. The numbers of 
students and members greatly increased, and in 
fact whereas the numbers had fallen in 1858 to 
about 300, ten years later there were almost 
3,000 entries for the classes. So great and so 
rapid a change necessarily transformed the In- 
stitution. 

It must not be imagined that a mere passion for 
degrees filled the class-rooms which had been left 
empty by the waning desire for knowledge. That 
would imply a misleading contrast, for the new 
members of the Institution were certainly not less 
eager students than the mechanics of Dr. Birkbeck’s 
day. Although adults in the sense of being respon- 
sible for their own livelihood, they were generally 
younger than those whom Dr. Playfair found attend- 
ing the classes in 1858. But the vague desire for 
knowledge which would make them read and study 
in their ‘‘ spare” time was given a direction by the 
offer of the University. After all, if one desires 
knowledge, it may remain very doubtful whether 
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one has achieved it ; and although not an adequate 
proof, it is a pleasing indication that one’s aim has 
been reached if, after examination by some other 
and perhaps more competent person, one is assured 
that at any rate some knowledge has been acquired. 
The demand for academic education which now 
filled the Mechanics’ Institution with students was 
a genuine desire for knowledge which would perhaps 
otherwise have spent itself in desultory and un- 
directed private study. It was the source of the 
first definite connection between the new University 
and the Institution which, through that connection, 
was to become Birkbeck College. 

The account given in the Birkbeck Institution 
Magazine for October 1892 may perhaps be regarded 
as authoritative. “Early in the sixties,” it says, 
**“the London Mechanics ’ Institution, after calling 
into existence hundreds of similar institutions, was 
within measurable distance of closing its doors, 
It was not only financially bankrupt, but, owing to 
lack of support, it had become almost bankrupt in 
the sense of educational importance; there was a 
heavy mortgage debt on the building, accounts 
remained unpaid, the number of members scarcely 
exceeded three hundred; and the subjects taught in 
its class-rooms had dwindled to a dozen. The 
crisis had indeed come. Help was no longer 
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available from without, and the end seemed near ; 
but happily help was forthcoming from within. 
A younger generation had sprung up, and in the 
year 1866 a new administration came into power.... 
One of the first acts was to alter the name to the 
Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution; not 
that it was intended to deviate from the course of 
‘instructing artisans in the principles of the arts 
they practice.’ ... The classes were increased, 
new teachers joined, and the number of students 
increased from 300 to 3,000.” Evidently the new 
system speedily proved to be successful. 

Its success was mainly due to three men: Mr. 
George M. Norris, Mr. Francis Ravenscroft and 
Mr. J. C. N. White. Mr. Norris’s name is one of 
those of the Sub-committee whose scheme initiated 
the new system. He was at this time an official 
in the Office of the Board of Education, but he 
spent an increasing amount of his spare time at 
the Birkbeck Institution, and he seems to have been 
recognised as the chief mover in the educational 
transformation of the 1860’s. According to the 
Birkbeck Institution Magazine for November 1892, 
“Mr. Norris in his early days was an advanced 
Liberal. ‘Time, however, has mellowed his political 
ideas, and while still advocating every liberal 
reform, he supports the moderate Conservative 
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party.” The coalition of his earlier and later views 
was, however, less important than his personal 
influence on the Committee and among the teachers 
and students. 

Mr. Norris was Secretary of the Institution until 
1872, and when he retired from that post a testi- 
monial was presented to him by the members and 
students, together with a purse containing {100 
which had been collected for him. At the meeting 
on 28th June 1872 when the presentation was made, 
the Resolution referred to ‘‘ the eminent services 
which Mr. Norris has rendered in developing the 
Educational Department of the Institution, thereby 
providing a most thorough and systematic scheme 
of instruction and instituting a curriculum superior 
to that of any similar establishment.” 

Mr. Norris became chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and a Resolution of the General Com- 
mittee of 16th June 1873 reads: “that the 
Chairman of the Executive be requested to under- 
take the general supervision of the Institution until 
permanent arrangements are completed.” In the 
first printed Report, for 1879, his name appears both 
as ‘‘ Manager” and as Honorary Secretary of the 
Educational Council. At that date, of course, 
there was no “‘ Principal ”’ and the President, William 
Lloyd Birkbeck, seems to have had only a formal 
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connection with the Institution. ‘The whole of the 
current business was carried on by Mr. Norris and 
the “‘ Secretary and Librarian,” Mr. W. H. Congreve, 
of whom a student of that time says that “he 
seemed to be always buried in his office behind the 
library counter.” It was not until 1885 that Mr. 
Norris was appointed first Principal of the Birkbeck 
Institution. He retained the office of Secretary 
of the Educational Council till 1890. 

The successful transformation of 1866 would 
hardly have been possible without the assistance of 
Mr. Francis Ravenscroft. He joined the London 
Mechanics’ Institution in 1848 as a student and was 
elected a member of the Committee of Management 
in 1849. He belonged to the older type of student, 
more closely connected with the mechanics and 
craftsmen of an earlier London; for he was a 
member of the well-known firm of robe-makers, 
Ede and Ravenscroft, founded in 1689. His 
energy, however, was very largely devoted to other 
interests than his business, and his close connection 
with members of the Institution as well as his 
energy is shown in his foundation in 1851 of the 
Building Society and Bank to which he gave the 
name Birkbeck.t. This Building Society and Bank 


1 Except in name, the Institution and the Bank were quite 
unconnected. 
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rented from the Institution the ground-floor of the 
old building in Southampton Buildings. 

In 1877 the appeal for funds for the new Birkbeck 
having almost entirely failed, Mr. Ravenscroft 
personally guaranteed the cost of the new building 
and collected £3,974 in donations. He eventually 
took over for his Bank the whole of the old building. 
He founded ten prizes of five guineas each to be 
given annually and in many other ways proved to 
be an active benefactor. In 1898, when he had 
completed half a century as member of the 
Institution, he presented to it two thousand guineas, 
part of which was spent in providing a new reading- 
room and part a new metallurgical laboratory. He 
continued to serve on the Committee of the 
Institution until his death in 1902. But in spite 
of his later and indeed continuous generosity perhaps 
the most important work he did for Birkbeck College 
was in the difficult years of crisis before 1870. 

In that crisis Mr. J. C. N. White was the chief of 
the younger students who assisted Mr. Norris ; 
and he was eventually one of the most powerful 
influences in the later history of the College. He 
joined the Institution as a student in 1862 and in 
1866, while still regarded as a young and “ rash” 
member, was elected to the General Committee. 
His interests seem to have been educational, rather 
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in the popular than in the academic sense ;_ but his 
energy, business experience and force of character 
were of great value in the negotiations for the 
transfer of the Institution to the present building. 
The Institution in the 1870’s was increasingly 
connected with the University of London by the 
influx of students taking the University examina- 
tions. It is said by an old student? that in 1875 
there was a general eagerness in the classes, but that 
the students, at least in the sciences, saw little more 
of the building than their own class-room, left 
immediately the class was finished and knew nothing 
of the organisation or the policy of the Institution. 
This is, no doubt, true of the majority, although, 
as will be shown later, an active minority of students 
were more closely associated and more interested 
in what was occurring. Among the students of 
science was Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, who attended 
lectures on chemistry at Birkbeck in 1870. He 
was at the time a clerk in a police court. Mr. 
George Chaloner, the teacher of chemistry at Birk- 
beck, said in a lecture that ‘‘ the man who eliminates 
phosphorus by means of the Bessemer converter 
will make his fortune,” and the sentence turned 
the attention of young Thomas to that problem. 


1 Letter of Mr. F. J. Arnold (26 Dec. 1922) to Dr. Senter, 
Mr. Arnold was a science student from 1875 to 1880. 
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He devoted his evenings to study and experiment, 
and eventually discovered the process of dephos- 
phorisation which bears his name, a process which 
has had immense effects in industrial England, in 
the Ruhr and the Saar valleys and in the United 
States. 

The traditions of the older members meantime 
continued to be maintained, and since later genera- 
tions may tend to under-estimate the value of 
interests they do not share, it is well to remember 
those who used the Institution before the University 
transformed it. A letter of an old student gives 
the following account of “an incident of which 
I was a witness some forty or more years ago.” 
** It was in the old days,” he writes, “* of the Birk- 
beck Literary and Scientific Institution, and its 
then shabby home in the rear of a certain bank of 
blessed memory. I was in the reading-room, and 
among others seated near was the old professor of 
music attached to the Institution—I forget his name 
—and he had before him the printed score or part 
of some composition in which he appeared engrossed. 
I was about to leave, but before I could reach the 
door he hastily rose and fled past me down the stair- 
case. I followed at my leisure, and as I neared the 
bottom, was pained to observe our old friend, in 
the obscurity of a passage which many may remem- 
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ber as leading to the theatre. Here, in the darkest 
corner, he had taken refuge to hide the emotion 
with which, as I passed, his whole frame seemed 
shaken. I should wish to add that I was never one 
of this gentleman’s pupils, but his classes were very 
well attended, and I have always understood that 
his attractive personality was largely accountable 
for such a following.”1 The writer gives this 
incident to show the effect of reading, as compared 
with hearing, music; but it also serves to assist in 
envisaging the old Birkbeck. 

A more detailed account of the Institution at 
this date is given in a book published in 1874.? 
The author describes his experience as follows : 


**Wending my way towards the ‘ Birkbeck,’ on 
a fine bright evening, I confess within myself certain 
doubts as to where it is. A walk along Holborn, 
however, brings me to Southampton Buildings, and 
a turn ‘ round the corner ’ to the Institution itself. 
The ground floor is occupied by the Birkbeck Bank, 
and this arrangement considerably reduces the 
small space available for the Institution. Cheered 
by the sound of distant music, I make my way 


1 Letter of E. W. Thomson in Sunday Times, 1922. The 
name of the Professor was John Henken, 
2 Scientific London, by Bernard H. Becker, 1874, pp. 209 et seq. 
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into the great lecture theatre, a structure so ample 
and commodious as to still further crowd the 
narrow cClass-rooms. Here I find a singing-class 
in full operation, under the care of a teacher who 
displays much patience and more energy in getting 
his class of some three hundred persons to sing in 
tune, and keep together. The sight is agreeable 
enough. Well-dressed young ladies and smart 
young men occupy the benches, and exercise their 
lungs vigorously; but I am a little disappointed at 
finding among them no trace of the artisan or his 
helpmate, and come reluctantly to the conclusion 
that either workmen have taken to dress very 
elegantly, or that the singing-class is mainly com- 
posed of clerks and young ladies in similar positions 
of life. A little dashed at this, I pull myself together 
for something serious and ask my way to the 
chemistry class, and, after travelling over many 
stairs, find myself in an apartment which, were it 
not consecrated to the uses of science, I should not 
hesitate to designate the back kitchen. Bare white- 
washed walls throw up the inevitable black-board 
into strong relief, and a couple of flaring ‘ butchers’ 
lights’ illumine a rough deal table, from behind 
which Mr. Chaloner lucidly expounds the pro- 
perties of carbonic acid gas. The lecturer and the 
audience evidently mean business. The students 
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are mostly pale young men—reminding me of the 
traditional ‘pale student’ who bent over the 
‘midnight oil’—Consule Planco—a personage en- 
tirely out of fashion since the invention of muscular 
Christianity, and the growth of a pretty general 
belief that, although a senior wrangler may be a 
deserving young man, the stroke oar of the winning 
eight over the Putney course is a hero. Older men, 
however, are not absent, and all are busily engaged 
in taking notes, evidently with a view to standing 
fire at the next ‘exam.’ ‘This, now, is refreshing. 
Here, in this crowded back-kitchen, honest work 
is evidently being done. But the visitor may not 
dwell longer even upon carbonic acid gas, and 
makes his way up a staircase to a reading-room, 
crowded to an inconvenient degree. Here are 
young and old, perusing books and periodicals, 
taking notes, making no noise, and reducing them- 
selves to the smallest possible compass. The library 
is full of applicants awaiting their turn, and I become 
convinced that an atmosphere of bustle pervades 
the entire Institution. Knowledge is sold here at 
a moderate price, the business is brisk, and the 
customers many. 

“On paying a second visit to the Birkbeck Insti- 
tute, I find the mathematical class hard at work, the 
master appearing to be on the best terms with his 
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pupils, who are working with a will. At this I 
am not surprised, as no human being would care to 
trifle or dally with algebra—mere dilettanti students 
almost invariably selecting some easier subject. 
Hardly so severe is the attention given to Mr. 
Wilson’s lecture on optics, whereat many ladies 
are present. Sitting and listening, or, mayhap, 
taking a few notes, put by no means so severe a 
strain upon the scholar as actual computation. 
It is possible for reasonable human beings to listen 
to lectures on physics and enjoy themselves very 
much, and this appears to be the case with the 
present class. Forsaking the lecturer, just as he is 
proving to his audience—experimentally—that the 
angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence, 
I mount more stairs and assist at an animated scene. 
The elocution class is in full blast, and perhaps 
combines more amusement with instruction than 
any class I ever attended. The master is perspiring 
with his exertions in endeavouring to inspire the 
scholars with some of that energy of which he 
possesses an ample share. I do not—on mature 
reflection—think that I should like to be a teacher 
of elocution. Coming downstairs again, I step into 
another cell in this knowledge-hive, and find a 
botany class in progress; but my time is getting 
short, and I am compelled to descend once more 
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into the depths, where a large drawing class is hard 
at it. In a semicircular cavern, hung round with 
plaster casts, and lighted with flaring gas, is crowded 
together a large number of pupils busy over their 
drawing boards and applying themselves to their 
work with the persistence generally observed in 
those who pay for their instruction out of their 
own hardly earned wages. There is no dawdling 
and no ‘larking’ visible, and the spirit of work 
which apparently inspires every department of the 
‘ Birkbeck’ is clearly dominant in this ill-lighted 
cellar, where, in spite of every disadvantage, valuable 
knowledge and technical dexterity can be acquired 
by those who seek for them. 

“* Stepping at length from the heated atmosphere 
of the busy ‘ Birkbeck’ into the cool evening air, 
I cannot help reflecting on my visit with consider- 
able pleasure. Here is an Institution entirely self- 
supporting, unaided by subventions of any kind. 
It sells knowledge and good sound practical technical 
teaching at a fabulously low price, and yet maintains 
itself in a solvent condition without assistance from 
those grumbling shareholders, who sit like an in- 
cubus on more than one Institution, and groan over 
the daily depreciation of their property. Cooped 
up in a narrow space, crowded nightly from garret 
to cellar, the Birkbeck Institute is well enough 
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managed to get through an immense amount of 
good, honest, useful work. It is in every respect an 
important aid to education, and is invaluable to 
those classes which avail themselves of it; but, 
alas !—the inevitable amari aliquid—I should like 
to have seen a little more of the genuine mechanic. 
‘“‘ During an existence extending over half a cen- 
tury there have been times when the success of 
the Institution was less conspicuous than at others, 
but since the recent impetus given to education and 
the application to the Institution of the name of 
its founder a great advance has been made. The 
number of students exceeds 2,700, a result to which 
the unremitting labour of Mr. George M. Norris, 
the manager and honorary secretary of the Educa- 
tional Council, has contributed in no slight degree. 
“This Educational Council is a noteworthy body, 
inasmuch as it presides over and directly manages 
the educational working of the Institution. 
“Composed partly of well-known and practical 
sympathisers with working-class education, and 
partly of teachers in the Institution, who necessarily 
have a deep insight into the needs and feelings of the 
students, the Council is keenly aware of the wants 
and aspirations of the great body of members. 
A feeling is also growing that, so far as possible, 
teachers and members of the Council should be 
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drawn from the ranks of successful scholars, with a 
view of knitting together still more closely those 
kindly relations which should always exist between 
teachers and pupils.” 


A small group of the younger students seems to 
have felt the contrast between the older members 
who belonged to the tradition of the 1850’s and 
the new members of the classes working for ex- 
aminations ; and in 1879 a movement began among 
these younger students to obtain some control over 
the policy of the Committee. 

A memorandum dated 8th January, 1880, signed 
by sixteen students, was sent to the Committee pro- 
testing against the alteration in Rules which made 
it necessary for a two-thirds majority to be obtained 
before any further alteration could be effected. 
The signatories asked that their protest should be 
inserted in the Minutes, but this was refused. ‘The 
protest says that the signatories are “‘ a committee 
for the better representation of the students in the 
government of the Institution,”’ and that they stand 
for ‘‘a large minority at least of the student 
members.” ‘The chief argument against the new 
rule was that it made the Committee omnipotent : 
and, indeed, the protesting group felt that the 
rule providing for election of the Committee by 
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members of the Institution was evaded by nomina- 
tion and sham elections arranged by what had 
become a permanent self-appointed body. 

In October 1880 Mr. Sidney Webb, then a leader 
of the group of protesting students, wrote to Mr. 
Norris informing him that three candidates for the 
new Committee would be put forward at the General 
Meeting in December. The amendment moved 
by this group and the three candidatures were lost ; 
but the same names were put forward for election 
at a meeting in February 1881. ‘The resistance of 
the Committee continued to be effectual, for in 
February 1882 a letter to Mr. Norris from Mr. Webb 
and Mr. Fells informs him that a meeting of ‘‘ some 
of the members ” passed the following resolution : 
‘That this Conference, having heard from Messrs. 
Fells and Webb an account of their interview with 
Messrs. Norris and Simpson, resolves not to nominate 
any candidates at the ensuing Committee election.” 
This movement, therefore, proved to be entirely 
without effect. The same Committee continued 
to hold power for many more years, and it was not 
until 1885, after infinite difficulty, that students of 
the younger generation, such as William J. Bull, 
now Sir William Bull, and W. Pett Ridge, the 
novelist, were elected to the Committee. The 
movement of 1880, however, is interesting as an 
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expression of the Birkbeck tradition that students 
should have a direct share in the government of the 
College, a tradition again expressed at critical 
moments after the failure of 1880, in 1907 and 1920. 
In 1880 the students who attempted reform were 
largely moved by the current belief in democratic 
government, since it was still the simple faith of that 
time that representatives are selected by the persons 
they represent. But there was also in the minds 
of the active students some vague intention of 
turning the Birkbeck Institution more definitely 
away from the evening pastimes for which the 
older members of the Committee still had some 
desire. 

Another conflict between members and the 
Governing Committee led to a defeat of the 
Committee. In the session 1880-1 Mrs. Annie 
Besant was allowed to enter as a student of the 
Institution and was successful in passing her 
examinations; but the Committee omitted her 
name from the list of successful students, apparently 
because they thought her views would be likely to 
influence against the Institution possible supporters 
and benefactors. Mrs. Besant at that time was 
assisting Mr. Bradlaugh in the editorship of the 
National Reporter, whose “ editorial policy” was 
stated by them to be “ Republican, Atheistic and 
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Malthusian.”” ‘The Committee of Birkbeck Institu- 
tion had passed a Resolution on zoth September 
1880: ‘‘ That the Committee do not consider the 
population question a fitting subject for discussion 
at this Institution ” ; and their prudence led them 
to avoid any public connection with Mrs. Besant. 
But when the list of students was published without 
her name, Mrs. Besant issued a protest; and the 
General Meeting of members of the Institution 
condemned the action of the Committee. It was 
argued that the Committee might have refused to 
admit Mrs. Besant as a student; but, having 
admitted her, they had no right to refuse to publish 
her name and to give her credit for success in 
examinations. 

The progress towards university status for 
Birkbeck College was to be slower than the more 
ardent spirits of the 1880’s had hoped; but that 
progress was steadily continued. ‘The pressure on 
the available space in the old building increased : 
for in 1879 there were 3,526 students in the 
autumn term, and therefore in that year the Com- 
mittee reviewed possible sites in the neighbourhood 
for anew building. A plot of ground near the Record 
Office was fixed upon in the year following and a 
new building planned which was to cost £16,000, 
of which only £6,600 had been so far subscribed. 
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In the year 1881 an appeal was issued, but the 
official Report for 1882 says that ‘‘ it has not been 
so satisfactory as was anticipated.” Nevertheless, 
in 1883 it was found possible to begin the new 
building, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
on 23rd April of that year by the Duke of Albany. 

The Duke, then known as Prince Leopold, had 
presided at the fifty-sixth Anniversary of the 
Institution in 1879. He then referred to the fact 
that his grand-uncle, the Duke of Sussex, had 
presided in the same place more than half a century 
before, and he subscribed generously to the building 
fund as well as offering prizes for Technical Science. 
In recognition of his interest the Prince had been 
elected first ‘‘ patron ”’ of the Institution, and thus 
naturally officiated at the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone in 1883. 

The occasion is noteworthy because it gave 
prominence to the connection of the Institution 
with the City of London ; and Birkbeck College is, 
indeed, still the only School of the University in 
Arts and Science within the walls of the City. At 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the present 
building the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs, as well 
as the Alderman of the Ward, attended in state. 
Other representatives of the City Companies 
interested in education were also present. 
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The construction of the new building continued 
during the following year, while subscriptions 
were collected to free the Institution from debt. 
The Duke of Albany had died; but his brother 
the Prince of Wales took his place as patron, and 
both he and Queen Victoria subscribed to the fund. 
A part, however, of the money raised was given by 
the students and members of the Institution itself 
who wished to preserve, as far as their means allowed, 
the tradition of independence. 

On 4th July 1885 the Prince of Wales formally 
opened the new building, into which, as the official 
Report says, ““the most approved systems of 
ventilation have been introduced.” ‘The archi- 
tecture of the new building was considered “ spacious 
and convenient,” and the Prince expressed his regret 
that his brother had not lived to see “ this noble 
structure in its finished state.” ‘The enthusiasm 
of the occasion, however, did not prevent his 
expressing a wish that a larger and better building 
would later become necessary. At the opening 
ceremony, as at the laying of the foundation-stone, 
the authorities of the City of London were present, 
and indeed the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs received 
the Prince at the entrance of the building. 

Educationally the Institution was making rapid 
progress. The large number of students—3,859 
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in the autumn of 1884, and 4,059 in the autumn 
of 1887—marks a change in the character of the 
teaching. For this Mr. Norris was very largely 
responsible, as the Committee recognised. In 
the autumn of 1884 they passed the following 
Resolution : 


‘That His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
be respectfully asked to confer an Honorary Degree 
upon Mr. George M. Norris in recognition of the 
valuable work he has performed for the educational 
welfare of the young men and women of the 
Metropolis. Through his management of the 
Institution many thousands have been led to partake 
of its educational advantages and an impetus has 
been given to evening education in other quarters. 
In asking this favour at His Grace’s hands the 
President and Committee would beg to state that 
the granting of the request would be considered 
as conferring an honour upon the Institution which 
Mr. Norris has so long served.” 

The Archbishop conferred the degree of LL.B. 
upon Mr. Norris in 1885: and he continued to 
organise the classes and examinations of the 
Institution. The examinations taken were those 
of the University of London, the Science and Art 
Department and the City and Guilds Institute ; 
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but the Educational Council of the Institution 
itself also held examinations and awarded prizes 
and certificates. The traditional specialisation in 
the physical sciences was continued and largely 
developed; and among the science students in 
1885 and 1886 was Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who at a later date became one of the Governors 
of the College representing the London County 
Council. The largest number of students in any 
one subject seems to have been studying music 
during the years between 1879 and 1889, but it is 
noticeable that this number slightly decreased 
during those years, while the number of those 
studying foreign languages increased. In 1889 there 
were 3 students for Arabic and 558 for French. 
These, as well as the students in such subjects as 
shorthand and book-keeping, no doubt were persons 
aiming at some commercial advantage; but the few 
who were taking the university examinations were 
even at this date rapidly increasing, for in 1880 
there were only 26 for Matriculation and only 7 for 
the Final B.A., but in 1889 there were 64 for 
Matriculation and 26 for the Final B.A. 

The Institution still provided classes in such sub- 
jects as photography and elocution, showing the 
survival of traditional ideas of “‘ popular ”’ education, 
and the classes in the sciences seem to have been 
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aimed partly at what the early nineteenth century 
called ‘‘ utility.” ‘The choice, therefore, had been 
made and the Institution was educational and not 
for evening entertainment, in spite of the survival 
of popular lectures by notable persons; but it was 
by no means yet clear which would be chosen by 
the Institution for its proper field among the many 
possible standards and types of education. 
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Tue Birkbeck Institution had now become a part 
of the system for higher education in London and 
an increasing number of its students took the degree 
examinations of the University of London. The 
classes were many and very well attended. A new 
building had recently been opened. But the very 
success of the Institution in supplying the needs of 
students made it necessary to seek additional funds : 
for Birkbeck had, and still has, practically no endow- 
ments. Institutions which served students during 
the day-time were generally able to charge adequate 
fees for their maintenance ; but most of the students 
at Birkbeck could afford to give only the evenings 
to study and could pay only small fees. It was 
essential, therefore, that some other source of income 
should be found. 

The need for financial support led the Birkbeck 
Committee to apply to the Charity Commissioners 
for a share of the funds which they were to dis- 
tribute. ‘There were funds available under the 
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City of London Parochial Charities Act 1883, and 
it was understood that some of this money was to 
be spent upon technical or vocational education. 
A deputation from the Birkbeck Institution inter- 
viewed the Commissioners on 16th November 1887, 
and gth March 1888. ‘Their application is in the 
terms of a memorandum which points out that 
Birkbeck is in the City of London and that, under 
the Act above mentioned, from the parish of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West more than {2,000 a year 
was to be dealt with by the Commissioners. It is 
agreed that the Institution had some claim on the 
funds of the parish in which its work was done. 
The memorandum also pointed out that the 
Central Government had promised financial support 
to King’s College and University College, but not 
to Birkbeck, and the conclusion was that, as the 
State did not support the Institution, the City of 
London, from which the Commissioners drew part 
of their funds, might naturally be expected to 
do so. 

The reply of the Commissioners, dated 30th 
March 1889, rejects the application of the Birkbeck 
Committee on two main grounds: first, because 
the institution was not of the same status as the 
Technical Education institutions which were to 
benefit under the Act. It was pointed out by the 
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Commissioners that the supply of technical apparatus 
at Birkbeck was inadequate. Secondly, the Com- 
missioners say that Birkbeck supplied the needs of 
the middle classes and not of ‘‘ the poorer classes.” 
The whole argument on the side of the Commis- 
sioners rests upon granting to Birkbeck a higher 
status than its Committee were claiming for it ; 
and this put the Committee in the uncomfortable 
position of accepting a lower status if they were to 
receive financial support from charitable funds. It 
was a difficult problem of policy, similar to that 
which faced the founders. Was the Institution to 
die for want of funds or was it to accept a status 
which might be in some ways undesirable in order 
to be able to continue its work? The Birkbeck 
Committee continued to press for support, and 
on 2nd May 1889 received another refusal from 
the Commissioners. This time the Commissioners 
remarked that, on the ground used to support their 
application by the Birkbeck Committee, King’s 
College could equally well benefit from the 
funds, and this appeared to be regarded as 
showing that Birkbeck had no claim on the 
Commissioners. 

After some correspondence, however, the Com- 
missioners consented to receive another deputation 
from Birkbeck, which was eventually received on 
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4th July 1889.1. The correspondence on the side 
of Birkbeck, signed by Mr. Armitage-Smith, then 
a member of the Educational Council, includes the 
statement that the Institution was by no means 
exclusively ‘‘used by the middle class.” ‘The 
members of the deputation were Lord Northbrook, 
the Bishop of London, Sir E. Clarke, Sir John 
Lubbock, Sir R. Fowler, General Goldsworthy, and 
Sir Albert Rollitt. Discussion with the Com- 
missioners, the spokesman being Mr. G. M. Norris, 
then Principal of the Birkbeck Institution, led to 
the acceptance of the claim of the Institution; but 
all the available money had already been distributed. 
Luckily, however, the Goldsmiths’ Company soon 
after took over New Cross Institution, and so 
£2,000 was realised which the Commissioners had 
allotted to that place. This sum was, therefore, 
divided equally between the City of London College 
and the Birkbeck, on condition that these two 
should combine, with a proposed Northampton 
Institute, to form ‘‘ The City Polytechnic.” This 
scheme was adopted and what appeared to be a 


1 A letter to Mr. Norris from Mr. W. Bull, now Sir William 
Bull, dated January 1889, advocates the adoption of the name 
Birkbeck College and the presentation of the claim to funds, not 
as a charitable institution, but with a view to the entry of the 
College as an integral part of a reformed University. 
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new stage was reached in the development of 
Birkbeck College, although in fact the methods and 
purposes of “ polytechnics”? were never adopted 
at Birkbeck. The polytechnics arose out of the 
philanthropy of Mr. Quintin Hogg, a City merchant, 
who after organising classes in many parts of London 
ultimately established in 1880 the institution in 
Regent Street which is still known as The Polytechnic. 
The purpose bore some resemblance to that of the 
founders of Birkbeck, nearly sixty years before, 
although a polytechnic was designed more definitely 
for social intercourse and recreation. ‘The instruc- 
tion, however, was definitely aimed at “‘ technical ” 
knowledge in engineering and other such crafts, as 
well as at “‘commercial” training. Clearly the 
Birkbeck Institution of 1888 was giving a much 
more general and perhaps more advanced education ; 
but the available public money at this time seems 
to have flowed most easily in the direction of support 
to such instruction as seemed useful for trade. 
There was some complaint that our manufactures 
were not as marketable as they might be if the 
technical skill and commercial training of those who 
worked in industry and commerce were improved. 
Money for education was in the hands of those 
who were proud to regard themselves as “‘ practical,” 
or at least felt unable to maintain, against the 
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popular view of what was practical, the utility of 
trained intelligence and refined emotions. ‘These 
it seemed could not be made to “ pay,” and the 
practical man has always been unable to understand 
why educational finance should be all expense and 
no income. So Birkbeck was compelled to be a 
** practical” Polytechnic, at any rate, in theory. 
The scheme for the City Polytechnic, approved 
by Order in Council on 23rd June 1891, established 
a central Council with a Central Governing Body ; 
but the actual power was in the hands of the 
Governing Bodies of the three constituent Insti- 
tutes.1 As the scheme never worked and each 
Institute went its own way, it is hardly worth 
while to describe the constitution as established by 
the Charity Commissioners. Birkbeck was to have 
a Governing Body of 32 members, of whom the 
President, 2 Vice-Presidents and 21 ordinary mem- 
bers were to be elected by “‘ male members of the 
Institute of not less than twenty-one years of age.” 
The other members were a Principal and a Treasurer, 
to be appointed by the Governing Body, and repre- 
sentatives of the other constituent Institutes. To 
these, at a later date, were added representatives 


1 This appears to be the date of the change from the word 
“Institution ” to “ Institute,” and the name given to Birkbeck 
in the Order is “ The Birkbeck Institute.” 
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of the London County Council, from whom sub- 
stantial grants of money for the maintenance of 
the Institute were received. 

The principle, therefore, that the Institution 
should be governed by a body consisting chiefly 
of representatives of members and students was 
continued. The foreign governors were introduced 
to give a semblance of reality to the City Polytechnic, 
and later, to ensure some measure of control to the 
principal grant-giving authority. Women, it will 
be remarked, were not yet deemed capable of 
casting a vote; no provision in the scheme was 
made for the representation of the teachers on the 
Governing Body, except through the Principal ; 
and no attempt was made to link the Institution 
with the University. 

The purpose of the Birkbeck Institute under the 
new regime was defined in Schedule III of the City 
Polytechnic scheme. It was “‘the promotion of 
the industrial skill, general knowledge, health and 
well-being of young men and women belonging to 
the poorer classes by the following means : 

‘“‘]. Instruction in (a) the general rules and prin- 
ciples of the arts and sciences applicable to any 
handicraft, trade or business. .. . 

“TJ. Instruction suitable for persons intending 
to emigrate. 
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‘“‘ III. Instruction in such other branches and 
subjects of art, science, language, literature and 
general knowledge as may be approved by the 
Governing Body.” 

There were to be also public lectures and enter- 
tainments, gymnastics and facilities for forming 
clubs and societies. In short, the tone was one of 
benevolence. 

Similarly in Section C.4 it was said: ‘‘ In general 
the Institute shall be conducted in such a manner 
as to secure the benefits thereof to the poorer 
classes?" Sand) in “Da Membership. Grin 
Institute shall be open to all persons of the pre- 
scribed age belonging to the poorer classes.” 

In an earlier civilisation, when the great colleges 
of England were founded for the sake of poor 
scholars, a man could be poor in good company, 
and it was no disgrace; but in the age of Economics, 
when all men were reduced to their lowest terms 
as consumers and producers, to be “of poorer 
classes ’’ was to be defective and was felt by the 
victims of benevolence to be almost disgraceful. 

Several very important changes, then, had 
occurred since 1823. The Institution had come 
to be definitely dependent upon what was called 
“charity ’—and, still more significant, upon 
organised and official charity rather than the 
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beneficence of liberal-minded persons who had 
first supported it. Secondly, the characteristic of 
those who used the Institution was now supposed 
to be that they were “ poor.” It was, however, 
admitted that Birkbeck could not provide the 
“technical ’’ education of mechanics, and it was 
therefore held to be that section of the City Poly- 
technic which supplied higher education in Arts 
and Science. The history, indeed, of the short 
life of the City Polytechnic, from 1891 to 1907, so 
far as Birkbeck College is concerned, is a history of 
cross purposes. The City Polytechnic itself was a 
shadowy representative of a theoretical unity 
between entirely disparate institutions. Birkbeck 
went its own way, developing its own distinct 
tradition. It is amusing, and it may be significant, 
that on the official report for 1890-91 the words 
** City Polytechnic ”’ follow the name of the In- 
stitution, in the following year they occur again ; 
but on the report for 1892-93 and 1893-94 they 
do not appear, having been apparently forgotten. 
On the Reports for the three following years they 
appear again and then disappear finally. The 
Report for the first year of the new regime, 1890- 
gi, barely mentioned that the Institution ‘has 
become incorporated as part of the City Poly- 
technic”? ; but the emphasis is placed upon the 
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fact that “‘ there is a marked increase in the number 
of students who matriculate at the University of 
London, and proceed to the degrees in Science and 
Arts”; and again, “‘ the Institution has organised 
its work to meet the requirements of the University 
of London.” ‘Thus a transformation was occurring, 
similar to that of 1866, but now apparently at cross 
purposes or in two irreconcilable directions. On 
the one hand, the source of the funds of the Institu- 
tion seemed to compel it towards the education and 
the status of a polytechnic ; on the other hand, the 
type of organisation and teaching at Birkbeck was 
definitely set towards a closer connection with the 
University. The contrast, however, was largely 
a matter of appearances ; for the connection with 
the polytechnic movement never made any real 
difference. 

As in an earlier change the work of Mr. Norris was 
important, so in the changes of the 1890’s the policy 
and the administration of Mr. Armitage-Smith 
largely determined the future of the Institution. 
He had taught economics and social philosophy 
for many years at the Institution in addition to 
his other work as a lecturer for the new Extension 
system of London University ; and for many years 
he had been a member of the Educational Council 
of the Institution which, with Mr. Norris as hono- 
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rary secretary, had been largely responsible for the 
earlier educational developments. Under the new 
regime, in 1890-91, Mr. Armitage-Smith became 
Honorary Secretary in place of Mr. Norris, and in 
the year following he was actively assisting the 
opposition of Birkbeck, together with other colleges, 
to the proposal for the Gresham or Albert University 
in London. 

For some time it had been felt that the original 
University of London was merely conducting 
examinations, and that examinations were not 
the most important element in education. The 
examiner tended to displace the teacher as an 
influence in education—a process which would 
reduce education to an obstacle-race. It was, 
therefore, suggested by a Royal Commission in 
1888 that there should be a “ teaching ” university 
in London. This was taken as a ground by Univer- 
sity College and King’s College for a petition that 
they should be granted, together with some medical 
schools, a Charter for giving degrees to their own 
students. They would thus leave the University 
of London and become the Albert University, or, 
since the endowments of Sir Thomas Gresham were 
to be used, the Gresham University. Apparently 
it was intended by this party of reformers that 
the University of London should continue to 
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exist as a purely examining body. But other 
reformers, who felt no less keenly the need for 
reorganising the University, were opposed to the 
creation of another University in London, and still 
more opposed to weakening the older Institution 
by withdrawing from it some of the chief organisa- 
tions for academic study in London. 

Birkbeck and other institutions which had part- 
time students were excluded from the proposed 
Gresham University, and therefore between De- 
cember 1891 and May 1892 a small committee 
met from time to time at Birkbeck to draw up a 
protest against the granting of the Charter. The 
Committee included representatives of Birkbeck, 
City of London College, Working Men’s College, 
Queen’s College, and the City and Guilds Institute. 
Bedford College sent representatives to hear what 
was proposed, but the Privy Council had already 
rejected the claim of Bedford College, and therefore 
it was felt that its representatives could not actually 
join the new Committee. 

A public meeting of protest against the proposed 
Charter was held on roth February 1892, under 
the auspices of the Committee. Sir John Lubbock 
presided,.and in the course of his address said that 
there was every reason for a teaching university in 


London, but it should not exclude Birkbeck College, 
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which had 106 successful candidates at various 
examinations, 12 of whom took honours. A draft 
Charter was, nevertheless, laid on the table of the 
House of Commons, with the petition of Univer- 
sity and King’s Colleges, on zoth February 1892. 

A Deputation of protest was then formed at 
the Birkbeck Institution by the Committee, and 
was received by Lord Salisbury at the Foreign 
Office. The views of the Birkbeck Committee were 
supported by widespread criticism of the Charter 
and the result was the suspension of the whole 
scheme, followed by the appointment of a new 
Royal Commission in May 1892 to consider the 
organisation of the University of London. 

The status of Birkbeck was still ambiguous. It 
was theoretically part of the City Polytechnic, but 
its chief work was for the examinations of the 
University of London. The controversy with 
regard to the Albert University gave Birkbeck an 
opportunity for advancing a claim, but otherwise 
it does not concern this history. Birkbeck in 1892 
was one of the leading institutions for the use of 
part-time students; and it had proved that such 
students could succeed quite as well as the less 
mature, whole-time students who took the examina- 
tions of the University. Perhaps it was the dis- 

1 This was the Cowper Commission, which reported in 1894. 
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comfort felt by those who accepted the traditional 
view of undergraduates which induced them to 
suggest that the disagreeable comparison between 
part-time and whole-time students should be avoided 
by providing the latter with examinations in which 
they could shine without the interference of other 
rays. It is, indeed, still believed by some that the 
education of part-time students must be defective 
education—a belief disproved by the history of 
Birkbeck College. But the issue was again left for 
the future to decide when the new Royal Commission 
was appointed. 

The seventieth anniversary of the Birkbeck 
Institution, celebrated on 19th December 1892, 
is specially of interest because the chief speaker was 
Lord Playfair, who, as Dr. Lyon Playfair, had made 
the damning Report thirty-four years previously 
which marked a crisis in the life of the old Mechanics’ 
Institution. Lord Playfair was now able to call 
special attention to ‘‘ the prominent position which 
the Birkbeck occupies among the Evening Colleges.” 
The whole situation had changed. ‘The Institution 
had secured an outstanding position in the educa- 
tional system of London, and Lord Playfair appeared 
as witness that his own forebodings had not proved 
true. 

In 1895-96 a very important development 
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occurred. For the first time the Principal was paid 
as a wholetime official and a new system of salaries 
for the teaching staff was introduced. Hitherto the 
teachers received a proportion of the fees paid by 
students as part of their remuneration; but the 
reorganisation of the College for more purely 
academic work made it essential to adopt another 
plan. From this date, therefore, teachers of 
higher academic status were appointed and larger 
fixed salaries were paid. Amateur teachers, such 
as had offered their services in the early days of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, ceased to be accepted ; 
and the various subjects of study were organised 
under heads of departments. In this point at 
least the policy of Robertson and MHodgskin 
proved to be essential to the success of the College ; 
for they had seen, perhaps more clearly than Dr. 
Birkbeck, that benevolent amateurs lecturing when 
they could spare time or energy are no more likely 
to teach well than amateur carpenters are likely 
to build well. Owing to the new financial position 
of the College it was at last possible to organise the 
teaching adequately. 

The educational position of Birkbeck, however, 
was difficult because its allegiance was divided 
between the University and the Polytechnic organisa- 
tion of the County Council. In 1893 the Institute 
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first received a grant from the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council. The officials 
of the Board were much concerned to see that there 
was no waste of effort in the expenditure of these 
funds at different institutions. The danger of 
overlapping was regarded as serious. 

In 1898 a sub-committee of the L.C.C. Technical 
Education Board on Commercial Education made 
inquiries about the teaching at the Birkbeck 
Institute; and the Principal, Mr. Armitage- 
Smith, replied. He reports that there are ‘ con- 
siderable classes in political economy, commercial 
geography, advanced arithmetic, languages, com- 
mercial correspondence and law.” In 1896 as 
many as 842 were studying languages—French, 
German, Spanish and Italian. The examinations 
taken were those of the Institute of Bankers, the 
Institute of Actuaries, Higher Civil Service Appoint- 
ments and the Chamber of Commerce; but 
apparently the students did not always inform their 
teachers for what examination they were working. 

On 30th June 1898 Mr. Armitage-Smith gave 
evidence before the sub-committee. He said he 
had been lecturing in London on Economics for 
twenty-five years. The bulk of the students at 
Birkbeck were commercial clerks and bank clerks, who 
were aiming “‘ at improving their position in life.” 
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There were about 500 studying French, 150 Ger- 
man, 200 Spanish and 250 Book-keeping. A certain 
number of students of German attended the classes 
on Economics. 

The whole report is an attempt to explain the 
work of Birkbeck to a Technical Education Com- 
mittee ; and clearly there was a certain irritation 
felt at the limits set to educational activities by the 
impliedacceptance of the ideal of technical education. 

The feeling of discontent was strong enough in 
1905 for a printed memorandum to be sent from 
Birkbeck to the Central Governing Body of the City 
Polytechnic. In this document it is said that “ the 
scheme of joining the three Institutions into one 
Polytechnic was never of any practical utility... . 
The union exists only on paper.” A resolution was 
already before the Council of the City Polytechnic 
for dissolving the union, and as “‘ the Birkbeck will 
in due course once more become admittedly (as 
it always has been in fact) a separate Institution,” 
the claim is made for an annual grant of £2,500. 
The educational status of Birkbeck at this date is 
indicated by the following sentences of the same 
memorandum: “ It may possibly be objected that 
the Birkbeck does not carry on technical trade classes 
like other Polytechnics. It must be remembered, 
however, that it carries on advanced science work, 
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which is essential to the progress of industry and 
commerce.’ ‘Thus while definitely asserting a right 
to some financial support on the ground that 
Birkbeck was giving ‘ practical’? education, the 
Governors repudiated the connection with the 
polytechnics. The appeal was successful. On Ist 
March 1907, by order of the Charity Commissioners, 
the City Polytechnic ceased to exist, and the 
Birkbeck Institute became officially Birkbeck College. 
The relevant clause runs: “‘ The Constituent In- 
stitute called the Birkbeck Institute shall... 
constitute a separate foundation under the name of 
the Birkbeck College.” The name “ College” had 
been alreadyadopted at Birkbeck. An energetic group 
of students had for some years entered into the spirit 
of the policy which aimed at university status. Some 
of the teaching staff had also made suggestions ; 
and the result was a very general feeling at Birkbeck 
that the name “Institute” should be dropped and 
that of “College” taken instead. It seems improbable 
that anything was known of the proposal of 1850, but 
the ideal in the minds of those who made the change 
was similar to that of the earlier and less practical 
reformers. ‘The change was regarded as symbolising 
the claim to university status and the repudiation 
of the polytechnic tradition, which had never been 
that of the original London Mechanics’ Institution ; 
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for although the educational aim of the founders 
in 1823 had been “ practical,” it had referred to 
the general principles of the sciences and the arts 
and not to the practices of the trades as the basis 
for the education they desired. The skilled crafts- 
men, the “ mechanics” of pre-industrial London, 
had disappeared, and the education for which they 
had stood was not represented in what they would 
have taught to their apprentices, but in the general 
knowledge which they desired for themselves. 
Thus the tradition of 1823 was carried on by 
Birkbeck College. The name ‘ College”? was used 
for the first time on the Annual Report in the year 
1903, and it gradually displaced the older name in 
records and official statements. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Tue direction which would be taken in the 
development of the College was still uncertain in 
the early years of the twentieth century. In its 
constitution it still preserved the tradition of its 
founder and first members. It was united to 
them also in the prevalence of evening or part-time 
work among its students. But the College had 
been driven by financial need to seek connection 
with the polytechnic movement and therefore to 
accept the partial control of public administrative 
bodies possessed of funds. 

Meantime the general development of education 
in London had led to the success of the University 
of London, which was very largely influenced by 
the dominant British tradition in higher education, 
implying independence of the State and local 
authorities. It has been shown above that the 
establishment of London University examinations 
for external students had an effect on Birkbeck in 
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the 1860’s and that the College had increasingly 
tended to provide teaching of a university standard. 
The demand of students was more and more clearly, 
not for technical and commercial instruction, but 
for general education of the type indicated in the 
examinations of the University. ‘Thus the education 
which was given at Birkbeck College tended more 
and more to be academic and general, while the 
public funds on which the College depended were 
given on the ground that the education was popular 
and technical. This problem as it appears in the 
history of Birkbeck College is nothing less than the 
ominous issue, never yet faced by the English, the 
relation of the State to education. Popular educa- 
tion, it seems, cannot be popular if it is not con- 
trolled by the public authorities, and cannot be 
education if it is. There must be some means by 
which public opinion can affect the educational 
system; but there must be some other test than 
public opinion of what constitutes education. 
We have, therefore, developed in England a com- 
promise by means of which the educational system 
is in great part a State system and the standard of 
education is largely set by Universities free from 
State control. This compromise was in process 
of being applied to Birkbeck College during the 
struggle between the two tendencies, that towards 
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control by public authorities and that towards 
incorporation in the University. 

In 1898 the University of London Act created 
a Commission which framed Statutes of the 
University, eventually approved by Parliament on 
29th June 1900. Statutes No. 32 and 33 established 
the Academic Council for “internal” students, 
which solved the old difficulty of 1891 by uniting 
in the one University the teaching of such students 
and the examination without teaching of ‘‘ external ”’ 
students. 

Thus were created for ‘‘ internal” students (a) 
Schools of the University, (b) appointed teachers, 
and (c) recognised teachers. Birkbeck was not 
made a School of the University, but eight members 
of the staff were nominated as ‘‘ recognised ” 
teachers, whose students therefore became internal 
members of the University. This, however, was 
similar to the position at some polytechnics and 
did not therefore satisfy the aims of the College. 

According to Statute No. 130 “ No disability 
shall be imposed upon any internal student by 
reason of the approved course of study pursued by 
him being or having been pursued in the evening.” 

The issue which was most obvious at the time 
was whether Birkbeck College was to be a part of 
the University or a minor educational institution, 
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combining technical or popular instruction with 
evening entertainment. The Principal and the 
active members of the Governing Body were aiming 
at university status for the College, but there 
was a heavy weight of inertia among the “‘ members ” 
who still used the College buildings for the simpler 
purposes of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

These ‘‘ members,’’ who were not students at 
the beginning of the century, were men who had 
been connected with the Institution for many years. 
Some of them in 1900 had held their membership 
for half a century. They had attended classes and 
lectures in the middle period of the development 
of Birkbeck, and a few of them, less successful 
perhaps or more conservative, continued to come 
to what was now a College, as if it were merely a 
reading-room or a club. At the entrance of the 
building one was presented with a contrast. On 
the left, behind glass doors, was a reading-room for 
“* members,” containing illustrated papers, magazines 
and other periodicals. Here a few old men were 
poring over pictures or print for hours, after their 
work in the evenings. On the right of the entrance 
was a library in which the books were chiefly the 
novels of the middle of the nineteenth century, 
with some remnants of the popular scientific works 
of a still earlier time. There were few academic 
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or learned works in the library to confuse the minds 
of the older members. Separate departmental 
libraries were being formed for the use of students. 

Students did, indeed, venture into the library 
to obtain information from the Secretary, who, 
before the Principal became an established officer, 
was the only permanent official in the building ; 
but apparently few students, if any, and few of the 
teaching staff ever ventured among the members 
in the reading-room. ‘The flood of new students 
hurrying to the classes and lectures passed these 
old members at the entrance, but the two groups 
had nothing in common. The students saw old 
gentlemen of a decayed appearance behind glass 
doors. The members were no doubt worried by 
the crowd of boys and girls who were invading the 
place. But the contrast was further complicated 
by the fact that this new generation could themselves 
become “‘ members,” with rights at least theoreti- 
cally the same as those of an earlier age. It was 
an advantage to become a member, since members 
paid lower fees for classes and therefore any student 
who took two or three classes gained financially 
by becoming a member. An arrangement was 
made later by which any student paying a sessional 
fee became a member, but the Governing Body 
admitted others to membership on payment of an 
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annual fee of five shillings. Although the students 
thus had the power of members, they found that 
their rights were of little practical value and were 
lost if, after completing their work in class, they 
did not continue to pay the fee for membership. 
The younger generation was much more numerous, 
but most of them were in a hurry and sought 
nothing but instruction at the College. When 
their classes were over, they left the building ; and 
they were not interested in, nor even perhaps 
aware of, the character and tradition of the Institu- 
tion they were using. ‘The older members, on the 
other hand, were represented by men of their own 
generation on the Governing Body, by men not 
merely of the same age, but of the same training 
and outlook. They were men who had had lifelong 
employment in the trades or professions of the 
neighbourhood, and, very honourably in advance 
of their own day, had taken the opportunity of 
evening instruction and had supported what they 
understood as popular education. But for them, 
in the early twentieth century, education meant 
something very different from what it meant to 
the new students at Birkbeck, who had had perhaps 
more educational advantages. 

The Governing Body, representing chiefly the 
older ‘“‘ members,”’ was greatly under the influence 
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connection with the Institution had already lasted 
about fifty years. He very properly stood for the 
maintenance of the tradition he represented, which 
indeed was followed in practice as well as in 
theory, since, although theoretically the governors 
were elected, in practice they were, as they had 
been for years, chosen by the existing Body. Self- 
government was the acquiescence of the ‘‘ mem- 
bers ” in a practically permanent committee chosen 
by itself. ‘This practice, against which the protest 
of 1880 had proved useless, was once more to 
be questioned by the students; but so far the 
Chairman and his Committee were supreme. It 
is to be noted, however, that among the new 
Governors elected by this system after Mr. White 
became Chairman graduates were well represented. 
Thus in 1905 six of the Governors were graduates. 
The Chairman influenced the Committee largely 
because of his strength of character and the 
amount of time and energy which he had devoted 
for years to the management of the College. At 
the establishment of the present Constitution of 
the College in 1921 Mr. White had been for fifty- 
nine years an active member, first as Secretary of 
Classes for four years and then as Treasurer for 
forty-three years and Chairman for thirty years 
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continuously. In the early years of this century, 
therefore, he very naturally had a great power in 
directing the policy of the College. 

Such was the situation when the dissolution of the 
City Polytechnic made a revision necessary of the 
constitution of Birkbeck College. To this, there- 
fore, the officials of the Board of Education, assisted 
by representatives of the College, turned their 
attention; for the Charity Commissioners had 
transferred to the Board the duty of reorganising 
the government of the College. 

On 2nd September 1908 a draft scheme for the 
new Constitution was issued by the Board of 
Education, which evidently had some support from 
the Governing Body of the College. A notice of 
the scheme was published officially in two newspapers 
and copies were to be had at the Post Office near the 
College building. Publication of the scheme by 
these methods was apparently regarded as sufficient 
notice in the eyes of the law, and no attempt was 
made to communicate the new scheme to the 
members of the College, who had certain electoral 
rights under the then existing constitution. 

The Principal had, however, told a few of the 
students that the new scheme was being prepared 
and an active group of them were on the watch. 


They would perhaps have been as helpless as their 
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predecessors in 1880 but for the existence of the 
Students’ Union and its organ the Lodestone, 
which were themselves signs of a deeper change 
which had come over the College. 

The Union came into existence in 1904, its first 
Committee meeting having been held on 15th 
February of that year. It was conceived at first 
as a union of College societies and clubs, and had no 
vitality of its own. About this time the students 
had begun to feel their common interests more 
keenly, and opportunities for meeting had been 
offered by the athletic gatherings encouraged by Mr. 
F. A. Wright, the head of the Classics Department. 
Mr. Wright also founded a Classical Society to which 
students belonged who were not only taking 
advanced courses of study but were also specially 
interested in the development of the College. The 
Physical Society of students of science and the 
Natural History Society also developed a general 
interest in College policy. ‘Thus there was already 
a tendency towards the foundation of a definite 
opinion and policy among the students in the early 
days of the Union, and in 1905 a small group of them, 
as a private venture, began to publish a periodical 
called the Lodestone. ‘This served as a means of 
spreading the criticism of the existing Governing 
Body and the new policy. In 1907 the Union be- 
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came active; many more meetings and social 
gatherings were arranged, and the Lodestone was 
taken over as the official organ of the students 
organised in the Union. The leading spirits among 
the students were not at all submissive, nor do they 
appear to have had a very high opinion of the 
Governors of the College; and when the scheme 
of the Board of Education came into their hands 
they took every advantage of the openings which 
it gave to critics who knew their minds and had a 
definite policy to pursue in making the College a 
part of the University of London. 

The first draft of the scheme for a new constitution 
shows an extraordinary ignorance or carelessness of 
the traditions of the College. Whatever defects its 
status and characteristics may have seemed to have 
in the eyes of the officials of the Board of Education 
or of the dominant personalities in the government 
of the College, clearly one of its important traditions 
was self-government. From the very beginning, 
Birkbeck College had been governed by persons 
elected at least in theory by its members or students. 
But the new scheme rejected this altogether. ‘The 
Governing Body was to include five representatives 
of the London County Council and three of the 
City Parochial Foundation: that was natural in 
view of the financial dependence of the College on 
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these two bodies. There were also representatives 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, the Cor- 
poration of the City and the Institute of Bankers ; 
and the learned world, including the Royal Society, 
the Imperial College of Science, the University 
of London and, for some obscure reason, the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, were to have 
representatives among the Governors. Several of 
the existing Governors were to be continued in 
office as co-optative Governors, but for the future 
the whole body of Governors would have to co-opt 
fifteen members. Mr. G. M. Norris and Mr. J.C. N. 
White were to be the first Vice-Presidents. 
Apparently the existing Governors were willing 
to accept this scheme, and even Dr. Armitage-Smith 
seems to have, perhaps unwillingly, done nothing to 
destroy it; but the students were up in arms. For 
some time they had reminded the existing Governors 
that election was supposed to be the only right by 
which they held office, and they hinted that the 
elections had been manipulated. In 1907, in 
defiance of the constitution, the Governors had 
avoided even the appearance of an election. But 
much more serious now was the students’ protest that 
the new scheme took away all control from members 
or students; and it could not be denied that here 
the students stood for the tradition of the College. 
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A petition of protest was sent by the students 
direct to the Board of Education. ‘They brought 
in the question of existing rights, which no British 
official likes to face, and they gave the impression 
of considerable feeling aroused by the action of the 
Board. A first version of the students’ protest 
contained the following: ‘‘ While we have no 
objection to any member of the Governing Body, 
in reviewing their attitude in the past, and in 
putting before us our ideal of the Governing Body 
of a University College, we are compelled to believe 
that the interests of the College and education 
would be best served if many of them retired from 
duties which they must feel are thankless. The 
Governing Body of the College should consist of 
men and women of academic standing and sympathy 
with the University ideal.” This version of the 
protest, however, after having been printed was 
withdrawn, and a milder version substituted in 
which the words quoted above do not appear ; 
but the original shows the strength of feeling 
among the students against the older type of 
‘“* member ”? who was represented on the Governing 
Body. 

The new version of the protest from the students 
was sent to the Board at the end of October 1908. 
It points out that “the proposed abolition of the 
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students’ privilege of electing the Governing Body 
tends to prevent the accession of persons to power 
who are in sympathy with the aspirations and 
desires of the students and earnestly support modern 
progressive movements, especially that for the 
further development of University work.” It 
retains the phrase that ‘‘the Governing Body 
should consist largely of men and women of academic 
standing and sympathy with the University ideal” ; 
and it adds that ‘‘this can best be secured by 
electing them from graduates of the College.” 
The protest appears to have surprised the Governing 
Body, and perhaps also the Principal. It was much 
more vigorous and definite than any former attack 
had been upon the policy of the Governors ; and the 
Board of Education perceived that the students were 
organised and determined. The scheme, therefore, 
was dropped. The government of the College 
continued as before, and its reconsideration was 
postponed in view of the fact that another Royal 
Commission was appointed for reorganising the 
University of London. 

Birkbeck College, however, still remained part of 
the educational system dominated by the policy 
of the London County Council. It had not yet the 
status of a College of the University. But in the 
organisation of education with due regard to 
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available funds, the County Council was eager 
to prevent what is called overlapping. The Chief 
Education Officer of the Council interviewed 
Principals of Colleges and Institutions in 1908 in 
regard to co-ordination of work, and he suggested 
that Economics should be left by Birkbeck College 
to the new London School of Economics, which 
had been founded in 1895. In February 1909 
Dr. Armitage-Smith presented a memorandum to 
the Education Officer, urging that the teaching of 
economics should continue at Birkbeck College, on 
the ground that he himself had had for thirty years 
large classes in economics at Birkbeck and that the 
free studentships at the School of Economics had 
been gained by many Birkbeck students. Inany case 
the new final degree in Economics (B.Sc. Econ.) 
could not be taken by students attending Birkbeck 
College only, although Economics as an optional 
subject in the B.A. course would be useful to some at 
Birkbeck. ‘The conclusion was that the additional 
subjects in the general study of the social sciences 
could not be provided at Birkbeck, but a course on 
general economics was essential to the completion 
of the ordinary courses of study offered there. Dr. 
Armitage-Smith notes in the same report that 
during the past five years the following classes had 
been discontinued at Birkbeck—shorthand, building 
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construction and surveying, photography, pharmacy, 
music, vocal and instrumental, enamelling and wood- 
carving. In the end it was decided that Economics 
should be transferred to the School of Economics 
except for one general course. 

In 1911 the London County Council requested 
Birkbeck College to discontinue classes in metallurgy, 
especially as it was part of a technical education, and 
the classes were therefore transferred to the Sir 
John Cass Institute, together with apparatus which 
the transfer rendered useless at Birkbeck. ‘These 
changes indicate the general tendency to concentrate 
in single institutions the teaching of particular 
subjects, which was the result of a campaign of 
economy against ‘‘ overlapping.” It affected Birk- 
beck by removing from it certain types of students, 
and it helped to create elsewhere institutions whose 
students never meet those who are at work on 
entirely different lines. But Birkbeck College was 
happily saved from the educational narrowness of a 
school whose teachers and students concentrate 
attention on one group of subjects, to the exclusion 
of the arts or of the sciences of nature or of man. 
The students at Birkbeck derived a most important 
part of their education from contact between those 
who were studying entirely different subjects, and 
enough variety among the subjects taught was 
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preserved to allow this kind of education to 
continue in the College. 

The final effect of the policy of the London 
County Council was the closing in 1913 of the Art 
School at Birkbeck College. ‘This was a break with 
tradition, for the teaching of drawing and painting 
had been almost continuous from the very beginning 
of the Institution, and in recent years students of 
the Art School had often achieved, what was 
regarded as a success, the exhibition of their work 
in the Royal Academy. But there were strong 
reasons for closing the school. First, the County 
Council was supporting a new School of Arts and 
Crafts, and secondly the period of the lease of the 
buildings in which the school was held had come 
to an end; but finally—and this, no doubt, was 
the chief reason—it was felt that such art teaching 
was not suitable for a College of University status. 
The last reason is perhaps due to the peculiar neglect 
of the plastic arts in the older Universities of 
England, to the quaint misconception of training 
in fine art still prevalent in England, which implies 
that painting a picture is of the same intellectual 
status as painting a house. The English indeed still 
think that a picture is a drawing-room ornament ; 
but perhaps the “‘ academic ” tradition, into which 
Birkbeck College was now to enter, made it essential 
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that the book and the test-tube should be the only 
types of educational instrument used within its walls. 
In actual practice funds would not have been 
granted for an art school. The school was there- 
fore abolished and the students of other subjects 
thereby lost a corrective to book-learning which 
might have resulted from contact with students of 
painting. 

While the reorganisation of the teaching at Birk- 
beck College was being affected by the policy of the 
London County Council, the influence of the 
University examinations was also felt. Greater 
numbers of the staff of the College became “ recog- 
nised’’ teachers of the University, the number 
reaching twenty-eight in 1910; and the interests 
of ‘‘internal’”’ students, therefore, became more 
prominent and the College as a whole came to 
be more closely identified with the teaching func- 
tions, as contrasted with the examinations, of the 
University. But the University itself was under- 
going criticism with a view to reconstruction. 

The history of the University of London affected 
that of Birkbeck College, as we have already seen, 
in 1858 when the examinations were first opened, 
in 1891 when the proposed Charter for an Albert 
University threatened the creation of another 
University in London, and in 1898 when the 
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Gresham Committee’s proposals led to the appoint- 
ment of recognised teachers with internal students. 
The Selborne Commission of 1888, which led to 
the proposals of 1891, had referred to Birkbeck as 
one of the ‘less authoritative ” institutions, which 
were therefore not included in the proposed charter 
for a teaching University; and the Gresham 
Committee of 1892 had not included Birkbeck as a 
Constituent College or School of the University, 
although it was afterwards allowed ‘‘ recognised ” 
teachers. But in 1908 dissatisfaction with the 
working of the University Act of 1898 led to a new 
Royal Commission which eventually affected the 
status and future development of Birkbeck College. 
To the discussions and Report of that Commission, 
therefore, we must now turn. 

This Royal Commission on University Education 
in London was appointed by Royal Warrant on 
26th May igio, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Haldane, now President of Birkbeck College. Its 
final Report was issued on 27th March 1913. The 
problem with which it had to deal arose out of 
what was regarded in some quarters as the failure 
of the Gresham Commission’s policy of uniting 
“internal” and “external”? students in one 
University, or combining the function of teaching 
and that of examination without teaching. This 
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problem naturally affected a teaching institution in 
London such as Birkbeck College ; and its solution 
would naturally change the status of the College 
either for the better or for the worse. 

The purpose of the whole College, its gover- 
nors, staff and students, was by this time clear 
and determined. All were agreed that the College 
should aim at inclusion as a School of the University. 
The struggle of 1908 had at least proved that the 
College was an active body and was likely to have 
a very definite opinion as to the work for which it 
was best fitted; and the reorganisation of studies 
under the County Council had shown that, sooner 
or later, the College would have to shake itself free 
from connections with technical education. ‘The 
opportunity, therefore, of putting forward a policy 
for the College was taken when evidence was asked 
for by the Royal Commission. 

The statement made to the Royal Commission 
(19th May 1911) by Dr. Armitage-Smith contains 
the fullest presentation of the reasons for the 
recognition of Birkbeck as a School of the University. 
The College already had about 30 members of its 
staff who were ‘recognised teachers of the 
University.” The internal students for 1910 were 
238, in Arts 135 and in Science 103, besides 88 other 
students who were taking the examinations of the 
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University as “‘ externals,” and in the same year 


the internal students in Arts and Science of 
University College were 483; of King’s College, 
308 ; and of East London College, 303. In the 
past ten years, up to Ig09, 202 degrees were 
obtained by Birkbeck students, of whom 65 took 
Honours; in 1909, 44 Birkbeck students took 
degrees. It was clear, then, that although most of 
these students were part-time evening students the 
level of their work was by no means below that of 
other colleges. But an objection to the recognition 
of Birkbeck had been raised by the authorities of 
King’s College, who urged that the proximity of 
King’s and Birkbeck made them competitors. The 
suggestion from King’s College was that the more 
advanced students of Birkbeck College should be 
transferred to King’s and the more elementary 
students at King’s should be taught at Birk- 
beck; thus King’s College would increase its 
academic status and Birkbeck become a preparatory 
Institution. Dr. Armitage-Smith urged (i) that 
fees differed in colleges of the older Universities, 
and that the student who had to pay his own fees 
ought not to be penalised for the advantages of those, 
the majority at ‘‘ day ” colleges, whose parents were 
paying. The day fees at Birkbeck, though lower 
than those at King’s, were twice those of East 
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two colleges could not be a cause for rivalry, since all 
the students of non-residential colleges in London 
came from the widest areas. For 1908-10, as many 
as 43 per cent. day students and 37 per cent. evening 
students at Birkbeck came from homes more than 
five miles distant from the college. Another and 
more subtle objection against the recognition of 
Birkbeck was the opinion expressed by some witnesses 
that the evening student could not take advantage 
of academic methods of education ; he must, it was 
thought, have neither time for private study nor 
energy for following advanced courses. Against 
this it was agreed that the evening student was 
generally older than the full-time student, more 
eager and more willing to make sacrifices for study, 
and that in actual experience many part-time and 
evening students had proved their competence. 

In evidence given before the Commission Mr. 
Sidney Webb, sometime student at Birkbeck College, 
showed that the level of the work done by part-time 
students was high and that they were a valuable 
element in the life of the University ; Dr. William 
Garnett pointed out that Birkbeck had never been 
a polytechnic and that its tradition was quite 
different, and Dr. Armitage-Smith indicated the 
type of students at Birkbeck in 1911 by figures 
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showing that 156 of the 255 evening students for 
internal degrees were teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools. ‘The long cross-examination 
of Dr. Armitage-Smith, however, brought out in 
the case of Birkbeck the particular difficulty with 
which the Commission was faced, namely, the 
existence of external and internal students side by 
side ; for the external students might attend very 
few lectures and yet take what was practically the 
same examination. 

At Birkbeck there were in 1909-10 altogether 
1,038 students, of whom only 325 were under- 
graduates of the University. Some of the remainder 
were taking the ‘‘ external”? examinations; but 
many were taking no examination at all. Although 
the classes in Arts and the Sciences were all based 
upon the regulations for “ internal” students, they 
could be used either in part or wholly by those who 
were in no sense members of the University. But 
these could not be left without any teaching. They 
were hard-working students of many different 
occupations, including 446 civil servants and muni- 
cipal or commercial clerks, 222 teachers, and 27 
managers in various trades. 

The Royal Commission reported strongly in 
favour of concentrating upon the teaching function 
of London University. This involved recom- 
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mendations which, in fact, have never been carried 
out, and therefore the University is still governed 
by the constitution of the Act of 1898. But the 
Commission gave special consideration in the course 
of their report to evening and part-time students 
and accepted the view that they were an important 
part of the University. The collegiate centre for 
such students should be, in their opinion, Birkbeck 
College, which therefore was to be made a con- 
stituent College of the University. The relevant 
words of the Report are as follows : 

“We think that the original purpose of the 
founder of Birkbeck College and the excellent work 
that Institution has done for theeducation of evening 
students who desire a university training mark it 
out as the natural seat of the constituent College 
for evening and other part-time students.” 

Thus in a reconstituted University Birkbeck would 
fulfil a unique task which in its long tradition had 
been in fact foreshadowed before there was a 
University of London. The policy urged by Dr. 
Armitage-Smith was so far successful. The way 
seemed open for the establishment of the College 
in a new status. It was to be no longer a subsidiary 
part of the educational system, but an integral part 
of the University; and it was recognised as not 
simply one among many colleges, but as representing 
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a new conception of adult education which is still 
unfamiliar to many. 

The Council of the College passed a resolution 
accepting the proposals of the Royal Commission. 
On toth December 1913 the President of the 
Board of Education, in his address at the College 
for Founder’s Day, endorsed the policy of the 
Commission; and the London County Council 
also expressed approval. In June 1914 a formal 
application was made by the College authorities to 
the Senate of the University asking for recognition 
as a School of the University ; but all immediate 
progress was made impossible by the beginning of 
the Great War. 
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For some time after the Great War had begun 
negotiations were continued between Birkbeck 
College and the Senate with regard to the recognition 
of the College as a school of the University. The 
current of normal life was not yet seriously deflected 
in the autumn of 1914; and perhaps many still 
thought that the war would not last long. The 
authorities of the College, therefore, hoped to carry 
through their policy in spite of the war. 

The application of June 1914 referred to a still 
earlier application of the College for recognition as 
a School in June 1908 which had not met with the 
approval of the Senate because of the peculiar new 
constitution which was at that time proposed for the 
government of the College. ‘This has been dealt 
with in an earlier chapter; but the chief reason 
which prevented the Senate from taking action in 
1908 was the pending appointment of the new Royal 
Commission ; and now the Commission had reported 
in a sense which gave strong support to the College. 
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In October 1914 the Academic Council of 
the University appointed representatives to confer 
with the London County Council with regard to 
the application from Birkbeck, and inspectors of the 
College were appointed by the Senate in November 
1914; but in December 1915 the Senate decided 
that the consideration of the application from 
Birkbeck “‘ be postponed until the termination of 
the war.” Therefore, although the report of the 
Senate’s Inspectors was sent to the authorities of the 
College, the main question remained in abeyance. 

All educational progress was delayed by the war, 
and Birkbeck suffered, as other colleges did. The 
work done at the College, however, was under 
special difficulties because the majority of the classes 
were held in the evenings and London was frequently 
raided by German aircraft. The classes were well 
attended in spite of air-raids; but occasionally, when 
the noise of bombs or of British guns was very great, 
teachers and students went down to the basement, 
where they drank coffee and sang until the raid 
was over and the trains were running again to take 
them to their homes. No injury was suffered by 
the College in the raids, although the continuance 
of study on those evenings which seemed favourable 
to air-raids imposed an additional strain upon part- 
time students who had been at work all day. 
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The recruitment for the armed forces naturally 
caused the numbers of teachers and students to 
decline as the war went on, year after year. In 
1913-14 there were 930 students and in 1914-15 
only 598. In 1916-17 the number had fallen to 
445, and of course the proportion of men to women 
was greatly decreased. In 1913-14 there had been 
673 men students and in 1916-17 there were only 
221. In the last war session, 1917-18, there were 
only 465 students left, of whom 239 were women, 
and most of the others were boys under eighteen 
years of age attending matriculation courses. The 
situation was saved by the women students. The 
ordinary university classes were generally attended 
by those who were teaching in schools during the 
day ; but special war work was done in the scientific 
laboratories. 

From the very beginning of the war the staff and 
students of the College provided recruits for the 
armed forces. In the first year of the war over 
300 Birkbeck men were on active service and many 
were killed before the year was out. The Birkbeck 
Platoon of the University of London Officers’ 
Training Corps was organised and trained, very 
largely by Mr. F. A. Wright, the head of the 
Classics Department. Another member of the 
staff, Dr. Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, served in 
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France, and her services were recognised by her 
appointment as Commandant of the Women’s 
section of the Air Force and as a Dame of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

At the Armistice, ninety-three members of the 
the College, including Major J. Walsh, a Governor 
and the first President of the Students’ Union, had 
been killed or died on active service. A memorial 
to them has been placed in the entrance-hall of 
the College. 

Early in 1918 Dr. Armitage-Smith found it im- 
possible for reasons of health to continue as Principal 
of the College, under the increasing strain of the 
conditions due to war; and on 2gth April the 
Governing Body accepted his resignation. He 
had taught at the College for more than forty years, 
and had been Principal for twenty-two years. His 
lectures on Economics, even before he was Principal, 
had attracted great numbers of students to the 
College ; and his work in that subject was recognised 
by his appointment as Dean of the Faculty of 
Economics in the University of London. But by 
far the most important part of his work was to be 
seen in the gradual transformation of the Birkbeck 
Literary and Scientific Institution, with a very 
varied and, in some cases, elementary or popular 
educational function, into Birkbeck College with 
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strong claims to University status. To Dr. Armi- 
tage-Smith more than to any other is due the 
accomplishment of that transformation. It was, 
indeed, natural and inevitable; for in the past 
forty years before 1918, many new institutions 
had sprung up, and elementary education as well 
as popular evening lectures were provided outside 
Birkbeck College. Dr. Armitage-Smith himself had 
a long experience of the new ‘‘ Extension”’ lectures 
organised by the University. Birkbeck, therefore, 
if it was to live, had to specialise. 

We have already seen what obstacles had to be 
overcome in the effort to secure for the College the 
University status which was its due on the ground 
of the academic work it was doing; but both the 
development of that kind of work and the recognition 
of the claim of the College were very largely due to 
the work of Dr. Armitage-Smith. Besides his clear 
grasp of policy and his ability in pursuing it, Dr. 
Armitage-Smith was a great personal force in the 
College, for he was in intimate touch with the 
members of the Staff and with the students and he 
had the affection of all. It was unfortunate that 
he was unable to continue as Principal until the goal 
of his ambition for the College was realised. 

The new Principal, appointed in July 1918, was 
Dr. George Senter, the Head of the Chemistry 
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‘department of the College, a former member of 
the Senate of the University, who had also held 
the title of Reader in Chemistry when he was on 
the staff of the Medical School at St. Mary’s 
Hospital. He was re-elected to the Senate in 1922. 

War conditions suddenly ceased in the autumn 
of 1918 and almost immediately the numbers of 
students in the College increased, but for more 
than a year the situation was abnormal in that it 
was felt to be transitory. 

Mr. Herbert Wells Eames, who had been Secre- 
tary of the College since 1906, died in 1919. He 
became a member in 1878 and as Secretary of the 
Executive Committee for many years and in other 
capacities rendered devoted service to the College. 

The work done at the College in the ‘‘ demobilisa- 
tion ” period after the Great War was similar to that 
done at other University Colleges. Many ex-service 
men, who had obtained grants from the Government 
to enable them to take a University course, pursued 
their studies at the College. Others, accepted for 
training as teachers in accordance with a scheme 
arranged by the London County Council and the 
Board of Education, did the academic part of their 
work at the College and their professional training 
at the London Day Training College. Meantime 
the increase of ordinary students for degrees or 
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for research led the authorities of the College to 
investigate the possibility of new buildings and 
to plan an appeal for funds. 

Lord Haldane was elected President of the College 
in March 1g1g in succession to Lord Alverstone, 
who had held the office from 1902 until his death in 
1915. ‘The new President was able to give much 
assistance in the advancement of the schemes for the 
future of the College. 

In June 1919 the Governors applied to the 
London County Council for a grant towards the 
provision of new buildings. The Council, after 
consideration, intimated that they were not prepared 
to give a decision until the question of the relation- 
ship between the University and the College should 
be definitely settled. Therefore, in March 1920 
application was again made to the Senate for the 
recognition of Birkbeck as a School of the University 
and at the same time a scheme for the reconstitution 
of the Governing Body was put before the Board 
of Education. This reconstitution and the effect 
upon the finances of the College, if it were admitted 
as a School, were the main difficulties in the way of 
recognition. 

The chief sources of the income of the College 
at that time were the maintenance grant from the 
London County Council (of which 50 per cent. was 
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refunded to the Council by the Board of Education), 
the grant from the City Parochial Foundation 
(p. 106), and students’ fees. With the change of 
status to a School of the University assistance from 
the Board of Education would cease, but the College 
would be eligible for a grant from the University 
Grants Committee, acting on behalf of the Treasury. 

In May 1920 negotiations with the City Parochial 
Foundation secured the continuance of their grants 
(12th July 1920) and the London County Council 
passed a resolution to continue their support of 
the College (21st July 1920). At a later stage 
the University Grants Committee allocated to the 
College a grant of £15,000 a year as from the 
commencement of the Session 1921-22. 

The financial position of the College, as regards 
maintenance, was thus reasonably assured. ‘There 
remained the question of the reconstitution of the 
Governing Body. This had given rise to a great 
controversy in 1908, with the result that nothing was 
done. History repeated itself to some extent in 
1920-21, but ultimately a solution was found 
acceptable to all the interests concerned. 

The history of the new scheme goes back to 1916, 
when the Governors appointed a Committee to 
draft proposals for the Constitution of the Governing 
Body in place of those which had failed to find 
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acceptance in 1908. ‘The proposals adopted by the 
Governors on 18th June 1917 differed from the 
scheme now in force (see p. 158) in the important 
respect that direct representation was not accorded 
to the Students’ Union. Students and members 
of the College of not less than three years’ standing 
were eligible to vote for the four representatives 
of the Court of Electors, but more junior students 
had no voice in the choice of Governors. The 
scheme, which was a compromise between the 
different interests represented on the Governing 
Body, was submitted to the Board of Education in 
1917. The Board, however, decided to take no action 
and nothing further was done in the matter till 1920. 

When the question was again taken up by the 
Governors the situation had changed considerably 
since 1908 and to some extent since 1917. As a 
result of the activities of the students in 1908 the 
Governors of the College had seen the necessity of 
admitting to their body some representatives of 
students. First one and then another graduate of 
the College, who had recently taken a degree, was 
invited to serve on the Governing Body, and a 
third representative of the students was forced on the 
Governors by the Students’ Union. The Chairman, 
Mr. J. C. N. White, secured the resignation of one 
of the older members in order that there might 
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be a place for the students’ representative without 
recourse to an election. Two more ex-students 
joined the Governing Body a little later, and 
eventually several more. At last, in 1919, there was 
a contested election which proved to be the dying 
effort of the old regime and thus past and present 
students of the new academic type were strongly 
represented on the Governing Body in 1919-20. 
In 1920, as in 1917, there was a marked cleavage 
of opinion among the Governors regarding the new 
Constitution. Finally the proposals of 1917, al- 
ready before the Board of Education, were reaffirmed 
by a majority vote. As in the history of Birkbeck 
any proposal for changing the constitution of the 
College had always created what in the war was called 
“a certain liveliness,” not to say “‘ unrest ’? among 
the students, steps were taken to consult the parties 
affected, including the representatives of the 
students, before the Board of Education was asked 
to bring the scheme into effect. The proposals of 
the Governors were unanimously endorsed by the 
Academic Staff. The Council of the Students’ 
Union was divided in opinion, but the scheme was 
approved by a majority. The Senate of the 
University of London also endorsed the proposals 
and informed the Board of Education (24th March 
1920) that they would welcome a scheme for the 
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College on the lines suggested. As a result of the 
application of the Governors, supported by the 
Senate, the Board of Education intimated (1oth May 
1920) that they were “‘ now prepared to consider 
favourably an application by the Governors for the 
amendment of the Scheme governing the College.” 

The scheme for the Governing Body was being 
prepared when the Senate, on zoth October 1920, 
passed the following resolution : 

“That Birkbeck College be admitted as a School 
of the University in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science for evening and part-time students for 
five years as from Ist October 1920.” 

Before the draft Scheme drawn up by the Board of 
Education was submitted to the Governors for ap- 
proval, the position in the College had to some extent 
altered. As a result of the annual elections of the 
Students’ Union a Council was returned strongly 
opposed to the suggested new Constitution of the 
Board of Governors. Letters of protest were sent 
in March 1921 to the Board of Education from the 
Old Students’ Association and from the Students’ 


Union.t Both letters contained proposals for direct 

1 These letters address the President of the Board as Minister of 
Education and refer to his Office as a Ministry. This may be 
either a remnant of the magniloquence of war-time, or it may be a 
form of the flattery by which one obtains a favour from a Colonel 
by addressing him as a General. 
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representation of the Students’ Union and objections 
against the admission of co-opted members to the 
Governing Body of the College. The letter of the 
Students’ Union roundly asserted that “‘ the amend- 
ing Scheme now under discussion virtually destroys 
the democratic basis on which the College was 
originally built and on which it has stood securely 
for nearly a century.” ‘The letter also informs the 
Board that during the war the Students’ Union had 
urged on the Governors the need for preparing a 
scheme and had elected a “‘ reconstruction ”’ com- 
mittee of its own, but that the Governors had in 
1916 set up a special Committee of their own “ from 
which representatives of the students were 
excluded.” 

As in 1908 the officials of the Board of Education 
informed the Governors of the students’ protests, 
and the Principal reported to the Governors his 
interviews with the officials of the Board and with 
representatives of the Old Students’ Association 
and of the Students’ Union. ‘The Board of Educa- 
tion held that an entirely new scheme would neces- 
sitate an Act of Parliament and that it was impossible 
to eliminate the co-option of some Governors. 
The Students’ Union pressed for fuller representa- 
tion; but after negotiations with a Committee of 
the Governors, a compromise was agreed upon at 
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the end of April 1921. This compromise was 
embodied in the revised scheme under which the 
College is now governed. Under this scheme, 
which was confirmed on 5th July 1921, the Board 
of Governors of the College consists of four re- 
presentatives of the University of London, four of 
the London County Council, four of the Court of 
Electors, constituted mainly of graduates educated 
at the College, two of the Academic Board, one of 
the City Parochial Foundation, one of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, and two of the Students’ 
Union of the College. There are also four mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors co-opted by the 
Board, who are usually representative men or 
women in the academic or industrial worlds. 

Under the new Constitution women obtained for 
the first time the right to vote at the election of 
Governors. They participate in the choice of 
Governors representing the Court of Electors, 
the Academic Board and the Students’ Union. 

In no college except Birkbeck is there direct 
representation of present students, and the existence 
of such representation on the Governing Body of the 
College is an acknowledgment of the characteristic 
tradition of Birkbeck. Whatever the disadvantage 
of adult or part-time students, they have this ad- 
vantage at least, that they are competent to 
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contribute to the policy of their College, for they 
are generally older, more responsible and more 
experienced than other undergraduates. 

The recognition of the College as a School of the 
University with this new constitution marks the 
accomplishment of ambitions which existed among 
the teachers and some students as far back as 1863, 
when Birkbeck first gave instruction for London 
University examinations. And the precise form of 
the connection with the University was defined in 
the policy of the Governors as far back as 1908. 
As a consequence of the new status of the College 
the teachers can receive University appointments as 
Professors or Readers. There are now (1923) 
three University Professors and five Readers among 
the staff at Birkbeck. 

Since the war the College has made remarkable 
progress. ‘The number of internal students in the 
session 1922-3 was 626, as compared with 423 in 
the last pre-war session 1913-14. ‘The total number 
of students in 1922-3 exceeded 1,000.  Post- 
graduate and research work has also greatly 
increased. In the session 1922-3 sixty-nine students 
were working for higher degrees of the Uni- 
versity of London. There is indeed too great 
a demand from such students for the College to 
supply it; and in the current session a number of 
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applications for advanced work in Science had to be 
refused, as there was no room in the laboratories. 

The period under review has also witnessed a 
great revival of associations and activities among 
the students. Playing Fields at Greenford were 
acquired in 1920 by the City Parochial Foundation 
for the benefit of the College; athletic unions 
were revived among the students, both for men 
and women; and the College entered into the 
contests for various athletic events. In the winter 
of 1922 the Birkbeck Rugby Football team won 
all its University contests except the final for the 
University cup. 

The Students’ Union, in which men and women 
students have equal rights and powers, not only makes 
a centre for the social life which is an essential part 
of collegiate education, but contributes to the wider 
activities of the College by arranging for addresses 
to be delivered by eminent public men and women. 
The social activities and continuous intercourse 
among the students have developed a collegiate 
spirit which is naturally less crude than that some- 
times to be observed among the more youthful 
undergraduates of the older Universities ; and the 
part-time adult student has shown special ability 
not merely in study or examinations but in those 
more subtle experiences in which education is 
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a self-development independent of books and 
teachers. 

The College has for more than fifty years been 
interested in drama, and it possesses the best College 
theatrein London. There the dramatic and musical 
societies of the students give performances through- 
out the year. Sir Arthur Pinero, who joined Birk- 
beck as a student in 1870, was indeed attracted to it 
by the opportunity it offered for joining in dramatic 
performances. He played his first parts in the 
College theatre, and at a later date read one of his 
plays to the members. A more strictly academic 
use of the stage has been established at the College 
for some years, for the Literary Society has under- 
taken the production of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
plays in the Birkbeck theatre. Many of these plays, 
which are of high importance to students of our 
drama, had not been performed for three or four 
centuries when they were played by the College 
students.1 

The new status of the College has involved an 
agreement not to accept any full-time day University 
students after the session 1920-21; and therefore 


1 The list of plays produced is as follows: The Old Wives’ Tale. 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. EdwardII. The Spanish Tragedie. 
Sir Thomas More. The Interlude of the Pardoner and the Friar. 
Arden of Feversham. 
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the few special classes which are still held during 
the day at Birkbeck will soon come to anend. The 
students will therefore all be evening and part-time 
students, and the great majority already are persons 
who have to make their own living during the 
day-time. 

Mr. John McEwan, who was appointed Chairman 
of the Governors on Mr. White’s resignation in 
1921, retired from the position owing to ill-health 
in 1923. He took a keen interest in College affairs 
and his resignation was much regretted. 

The conclusion of the first hundred years of the 
life of Birkbeck College is the starting-point for a 
new development in its tradition. University 
education in London is not yet organised upon a 
basis which is likely to be permanent, and the 
Colleges of the University have not yet acquired 
the prestige or civic status which might belong to 
such institutions at the seat of government of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Birkbeck College has a unique position among the 
London Colleges both as the only College of Arts 
and Science within the boundaries of the City and 
as a College for part-time “adult” education. 
This type of education is comparatively new. It is 
not, as it was once popularly conceived to be, merely 
a supplement to a defective elementary education. 
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It does not consist in teaching arithmetic and 
writing to persons who unfortunately had no 
opportunity for learning them in childhood. Still 
less is it directed towards making workers in com- 
merce and industry more efficient instruments of 
“output.” Adult education is the intellectual 
training of those who are making their own living 
and are therefore actively co-operating in the normal 
life of the community. Naturally their minds are 
different from that of the traditional under- 
graduate. Their daily experience provides for 
them a unique test of the meaning and value of 
what they are being taught; and their purposes 
in the pursuit of studies are usually much more 
definitely conceived than is the case with those 
*‘ whole-time ” students who have not yet found 
their place in an occupation. 

The variety of the forms of adult education is 
obvious, for some part-time students are un- 
systematic and some, such as manual workers, have 
little or no leisure or energy left over from their 
hours of labour. But there are some who desire 
systematic specialisation or opportunities for research 
and, with the increase of civilisation and leisure, the 
number of these is increasing. Birkbeck College 
has always made provision chiefly for these. 

Its ability, however, to supply the great demand 
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for this type of adult education is limited by lack 
of funds and insufficient accommodation. It has 
been noted above that research students in chemis- 
try, for example, applying for entrance have been 
regretfully told that there was no more room for 
workers in the laboratories of the College. The 
conclusion to which such an experience points is 
clearly that the special function of the College could 
be performed much more effectively if better 
provision could be made for its material needs. 
Since about 1908 the College authorities have been 
thinking of an appeal for funds; but the time did 
not seem propitious just before the war, and it has 
been still less propitious since. Extension of the 
present buildings and the alternative, removal to 
another site, have been considered ; some additional 
space has been lent by the County Council in the 
Graystoke College which faces Birkbeck College. 
The whole problem has now to be faced, 
and the history of past crises in the life of what 
was from the first a pioneer among educational 
institutions may perhaps suggest an adventurous 
future. The tradition and the activities of the 
College after a hundred years are but beginning. 
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